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THE Emblematic Mounds found in Wisconsin present such 
a variety, both in form and number, that some archzologists 
have been led to infer that they were constructed by a differ- 
ent race from those who built mounds in other parts of the 
United States; but such eminent authority as the late Dr. 
Lapham, has fully investigated this subject, and finds a gene- 
ral resemblance, which connects the races in a common origin. 

The differences are that instead of the predominant type 
being round or pyramidal, the mounds, for the most part, 
consist of imitations on a grand scale of animal objects, which 
were characteristic of the region, such as the buffalo, deer, 
bear, fox, wolf, beaver and otter, among the mammals; and 
of the lizard and turtle among the reptiles; of the eagle and 
night hawk among the birds; and, in a few instances, of the 
elephant and other animals now extinct, while many repre- 
sentatives of human form can be distinctly traced in many 
localities. 

The emblematic mounds extend to the eastward as far as 
Lake Michigan; to the state line, southward; as far north as 
New London, on the Wolf river, and west as far as the Mis- 
Sissippi river. 
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Dr. Lapham, in his “Antiquities of Wisconsin,” describes 
a turtle mound, which measures six feet in height, fifty-six 
feet in length, and has a caudal appendage two hundred and 
fifty feet long. Another mound, representing a night-hawk, 
whose expanded wings measure two hundred and forty feet in 
length, is also referred to by this archzologist. 

In Richland county, near the village of Orion, there is a 
large ancient mound, which represents the human form. Its 
body measures thirty-nine feet in length, each arm is one 
hundred and twenty-nine feet long, the head and neck 18 feet, 
and two lower extremities are each 36 feet in length. It is 
situated on a low, sandy ridge, which separates the Wisconsin 
and Eagle rivers; not far from this locality is another mound, 
representing the human form, whose body measures 50 feet in 
length, the head and neck 20 feet, and each arm is 60 feet 
long; the lower extremity of this effigy is wanting. 

In Crawford county, there are many mounds which repre- 
sent the human form, while others are constructed in the form 
of animals. These mounds are located in a narrow valley, 
which is walled in with cliffs of lower magnesian limestone, 
nearly 180 feet thick. No Potsdam sandstone appears in this 
locality. The mounds are about 3 feet high, and those made 
in the human form present the body, and chest more elevated 
than the rest of the body, as though a man was lying on his back. 

In Sauk county, a great variety of ancient mounds or earth 
works, some representing living forms, which differ somewhat 
from any of those previously described, are found. One of 
these mounds is made in the form of a man in the act of 
walking, one foot being partly raised. This effigy is 214 feet 
long. Another represents an animal with a very long caudal 
appendage — 320 feet, while the body is about 16 feet in 
length.* The emblematic mounds of Sauk county lie in a 
valley, through which’ the Baraboo river flows and empties 
eastward into the Wisconsin river. The latter is one of the 
tributaries of the Mississippi. The formation of Sauk county 
is the Potsdam sandstone. It lies nearly horizontal, with a 
gentle dip to the south-east. The higher elevations, espe- 
cially in the south part of the county, are capped with 
conformable layers of the lower magnesian limestone. Run- 
ning east and west through the center of the county, are 
parallel ridges, with an average elevation of 400 to 500 feet, 
and a base from two to four miles. The distance between 
these is three or four miles. A north and south valley cuts 
half way through the eastern end of the southern ridge, and 
then tends east toward the valley of the Wisconsin. 





*Foster’s Prehistoric Races, 
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The animal mounds of 
Wisconsin are _ associated 
with those that are circular 
in form, but the latter do not 


attain a conspicuous height,” 


and, with the exception of 
those at Aztalan, they are 
not enclosed. Dr. Lapham 
found nothing to indicate 
that they were ever erected 
for defensive purposes. * 

Along the northern shore 
of Lake Mendota, in Dane 
county, and directly opposite 
the city of Madison, there 
are very many emblematic 
mounds; these represent a 
bear, deer, squirrel, and 
other animals, now extinct; 
while a few of the mounds 
are made in the form of birds. 
Some of the latter are con- 
structed’ on a gigantic scale, 
and three of them located in 
close proximity to one an- 
other, resemble an eagle with 
expanded wings, The larg- 
est of these three birds has 
a body 100 feet long, whose 
expanded wings measure 300 
feet on either side of the 
body, while the tail is 40 feet 
wide. The head is quite per- 
fectly formed, so that the 
outline of a beak can be dis- 
tinctly traced, and measures 
15 feet in length. 

The mound just described 
is about 8 feet high at its 
center. The other two eagle 
mounds are somewhat small- 
er than the first one. Near 
the left wing of the largest 
eagle lies a mound of the 
form of a deer, which is the 











Fig. 1 represents an Eagle. The body is 
100 feet long; each wing 300 feet; the is 
40 see wide, and the head and neck measure 
15 feet. 





*Lapham, Antiquities of Wisconsin. 
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most perfect representation of that animal that has ever been 
found in any State where the emblematic mounds exist. 
The body of the deer measures 65 feet, and each extremity is 
14 feet long; the head measures 12 feet from the tip of the nose 
to the origin of the antlers ; thee latter are each 10 feet long 
and have a branch extending at right angles from their center. 
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Fig. 2 represents a deer, whose body measures 65 feet, each extremity 14 feet, and 
antlers 10 feet long. 

This mound is about three feet high and is covered with a 
heavy sod. The grass is cut every spring and fall, and every 
effort is made to preserve it in as perfect condition as it was 
left by the Mound-builders. Near the left wing of the third 
eagle mound there is the form of a bear; this mound is about 
5 feet high and 59 feet long. 

About 150 yards distant from 
these animal mounds and on 
sloping ground lies the form of 
a squirrel. 

All of the animal mounds 

~ just described are within 150 to 

~~ \ 250 yards from the lake, and 

50 yards from the lake, an 

om are composed of a rich, black 

veapiee loam. There is a very heavy 

measures 50 fect, and euch extremity ig turf covering them, which has 

a6 Soot Song, protected and preserved them. 

The most of them are located in a natural forest of heavy 

oak, maple and hickory. Some of the trees are very large and 
have, no doubt, withstood the storms of many centuries. 
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While many animal 
mounds are found near 
Lake Mendota, there are 
others that are circular or 
pyramidal in form, and a 
few that are oblong. There 
are located on the north- 
eastern shore of this lake 
eight tumuli which are 
worthy of our attention. 
They are from 93 to 96 
feet above the water, and 
on some of them trees are 
growing, which measure 
5% feet in circumference. 

*The largest pyramidal 
tumulus of this group 
measures 188 feet in cir- 
cumference, and is 35 feet 
from the base to its sum- 
mit. As it is the most Migr 
conspicuous mound in this Fig. 4 represents a s uirrel, whose body meas- 
group, from its elevated es 70 feet, and its tail 325 feet in length. 
position, may it not have been used for observation, and as a 
means of communication by signal or otherwise, with other 
mounds in the adjacent country? From its summit you have 
an extended view of the surrounding country several miles in 
every direction. 

This mound was the first one of the series explored, and on 
the following page, an illustration showing the manner of 
exploration is given, together with the location of the skele- 
tons, and other relics found therein. 

A perpendicular shaft 6 feet square was sunk through the 
center of the mound, from the apex to the bottom of the 
tumulus. After removing a heavy turf, about 5 feet of black 
loam was first removed, when on the western side of the shaft 
a group of stones, consisting of magnesian limestone, yellow 
and red sandstone, were found. Some of these stones were 
flat, while others were irregular in shape, and bore indications 
of having been obtained from the limestone quarry along the 
shore of the lake, where portions had been broken off by the 
action of the water. Below this layer of earth there was a 
deposit of yellow clay, 4 feet in depth, through which a simi- 
lar course of stones, arranged in a semi-circular manner, and 








* I am indebted to Mr. P. P. Schotzka.for this survey. 
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Another layer of black loam lay underneath the clay, which 
was about 5% feet in depth. After removing 2 feet of this 


passing off to the opposite side of the shaft, was discovered. 
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deposit, ashes, charcoal and decayed wood with small pieces 
of flint, were found. A few stones were removed directly 
underneath these, and the earth on which they lay was so 
hard and dry that it was with great difficulty that it was 
broken up by means of sharp picks; it had the appearance of 
having been baked. Another foot of this loam was removed, 
when the skeleton of an adult Mound-builder was discovered ina 
sitting posture, at the south-eastern corner of the shaft; several 
fragments of the cranium, vertebre, the body of the inferior 
maxillary, with the alveolar process quite complete, ribs, cla- 
vicle, portions of the long bones of the extremities, were found. 

The bones of the cranium were so fragmentary that it was 
found impossible to make a complete calvarium. The ver- 
tebrz were very large, and indicative of having belonged to 
a race larger than the Indian, and the bones of the lower extrem- 
ities, the shafts of two tibiz presented a remarkable flatness, 
which peculiarity is termed Platycnemism. Prof. Wyman, 
who, in alluding to this feature of the tibiz, of the Mound- 
builders, says: “that the shafts of the tibiz of nearly fifty 
skeletons found in ancient mounds in the south-west, more 
than one-third presented this platycnemic character to the 
extent that the transverse did not exceed 0.60 of the fore and 
aft diameter. He also draws attention to certain resemblances 
in this bone to the same bone in the ape. 

Broca mentions one instance in that of an old Frenchman in 
which the shaft of his tibia presented the same measurements 
as that just mentioned, while some writers and explorers of 
mounds in this country, claim to have found tibiz in which the 
transverse diameter of the shaft, in one instance, measured 
0.40, and in another 0.42 of an inch of the antero-posterior 
diameters. In comparing these specimens with those found 
in this mound near Lake Mendota, I find considerable differ- 
ence in the measurements, showing a variance of about 
0.08 of an inch less than those mentioned by Profs. Wyman 
and Broca, while they indicate an increase of 0.12 and 0.14 of 
an inch above those mentioned by other archzologists in this 
country. The two specimens which I found, measured 0.52 
and 0.54 of an inch respectively, in comparing their transverse 
with the antero-posterior diameters. That those tibiae which 
show the greatest flatness, should be found in the ancient 
mounds in this country, is a remarkable fact. On examining 
the reports of several scientific institutions, I found a compara- 
tive table, which contains a few of the most marked cases of 
Platycnemism, which have been discovered either in Europe 
or in this country. In comparing the transverse and antero- 
posterior diameter of those found in Europe, the greatest 
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degree of flatness of these tibiz is only 0.60 of an inch, while 
those found in this country indicate 0.48 of an inch, thus 
making a difference of 0.12 of an inch in favor of our Mound- 
builders. As this Platycnemic character has been recognized 
in the skeletons found in many ancient mounds in Wales and 
other parts of Europe, as well as in this country, might it not 
therefore be regarded as a characteristic feature in the oste- 
ology of the Mound-builders? Prof. Busk, in considering this 
question, says: “that as to the ethnological value of this Pla- 
tycnemism, we are as yet very much in the dark, though it 
may undoubtedly be considered a character betokening remote 
antiquity.” 

Of the bones of the upper extremity, that were found, that 
of the humerus presented a feature which has been recog- 
nized at times in the skeletons before discovered in other 
mounds. There was a perforation through the inferior ex- 
tremity, as shown in the accompanying illustration. In nearly 
every instance where the humerus has been found in ancient 
mounds, this perforation has been found to exist, and hence 
may it not be regarded as a natural communication existing 
between the olecranon .depression on the one side and the 
coronal and radial depressions of the opposite side of the 
humerus of the Mound-builders? This perforation is found 
to exist in the chimpanzee, ape and other animals that go 
about on all fours. ‘ 

As shown in the accompanying illustration, the specimen 
found in this mound presents, on its anterior surface, a perfora- 
tion, which is‘surrounded by a gradually receding margin, 
which is not so large as that surrounding the perforation on 
the opposite or posterior surface of the same bone. In the 
human subject, the anterior surface of the inferior extremity 
of the humerus presents an elevated margin which separates 
the coronal from the radial depressions; whereas, in the hume- 
rus found in this mound the elevated margin was entirely 
absent between the above mentioned depressions. While 
anatomists claim to find a very small perforation in about one 
humerus out of every thousand that are dissected, yet the 
perforations that have been thus found in the human humerus, 
do not involve both the coronal and radial depressions, but 
usually that of the coronal and seldom that of the radial 
depression. I can find no record of an anatomist who has 
found both depressions connecting with a corresponding per- 
foration of the opposite side. This bone is no doubt of great 
antiquity, and was very much decayed, the superior extremity 
not having been found. 
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In no case did I find any of 
the long bones of the upper 
or lower extremities wholly 
perfect, but all of them were 
broken near the centre of the 
shaft, the other extremity not 
being found. It is hardly prob- 
able that the disappearance of 
one extremity is due entirely to 
decay, in every instance, but it 
may point to some superstitious 
rite or custom, connected with 
the sepulture of the dead among 
the Mound-builders. 
This was the only humerus 
found with either extremity 
nearly perfect. 
Beneath this skeleton there 
was a layer of earth and thena 
course of stones, similar to 
those previously described, 
resting on a bed of yellow clay. 
As there was no evidence that 
this bed of clay had ever been 
placed there, but was a natural 
deposit, it being one and one- 
half feet below the level of the 
surface, it was not thought ad- 
visable to sink the shaft any 
deeper. 
As shown in Fig. 6, a drift 
was then made into the side of 
this mound, three feet above 
the level of the surface, and 
about eight feet wide. 
After the removal of consid-  ,ji8,, {,zepresents the right humerus, 
erable earth, a similar course of 
stones was found, which could be traced to the group of stones 
on the west side of the shaft. These were removed and large 
quantities of ashes, charcoal, decayed wood and pieces of flint 
were found; these lay upon a very hard and apparently baked 
crust of clay, underneath which there was a cavity about 6 feet 
long by 2 feet wide and 1% feet in depth. Nothing was 
found in this apparent grave, except a large boulder of sand- 
stone, which had been hollowed out in the centre, and repre- 
sented half a sphere. This broke into several fragments after 
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its removal, which were so very irregular as to prevent their 
being put together again. 

On continuing the drift towards the center of this tumulus, 
and when near the shaft, the skeleton of a young Mound- 
builder was discovered ina sitting position. He was probably 
not more than six years of age, judging from the progress of 
dentition and the condition of the bones found. A few fragments 
of the cranium, several vertebrz, portions of the long bones of 
the extremities, and the superior and inferior maxillary were 
removed from the earth. Several teeth were still in the al- 
veolar process of the superior maxillary; a number of flints, 
shell beads, two large teeth (canine) of some animal, and small 
flint arrow heads were found in close proximity. 

Quite near these remains three pieces of ancient pottery 
were discovered; the largest piece measuring 4% x 54% inches 
and ¥ of an inch in thickness. This was quite smooth on its 
internal surface, and marked externally by raised lines running 
obliquely across it; such as are usually seen upon ancient 
pottery found in mounds. 

A stone hammer, of which the accompanying illustration is 
a fac-simile, was also found in the mound. Fig. 8. 
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The drift was then carried forward as far as the shaft, and 
then downwards to the natural bed of yellow clay. Just be- 
fore reaching the shaft and near the bottom of the tumulus, 
the skeleton of another adult Mound-builder was found, also 
in a sitting posture. Several fragments of the cranium, pieces 
of the shafts of two thigh bones, ribs, bones of the upper ex- 
tremity and vertebrze were exhumed. After removing the earth 
underneath this skeleton several stones were removed, which 
bore evidences of having been exposed to fire; ashes, charcoal 
and decaying wood in quite large pieces were also found. On 
removing the pillar of earth formed by the junction of the 
drift with the perpendicular shaft, a flat disc of stone, 4% of an 
inch in thickness and 4 inches in diameter was discovered. 
Similar stones were found by Squier and Davis, and were 
called by them discoidal stones: They have been found in 
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west, and are supposed 


Another mound, circular in form, and located a few yards 
from mound No. 1, was then examined. This mound was 


to have been used by the Mound-builders in playing games. 
about five feet in height and 125 feet in circumference. 


mounds in other parts of the North- 
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drift was made into the side of the mound on a level with the 
surrounding surface and about six feet in width. A section 
of this mound, showing its general construction is given 
above. fig. 70. 

After removing the surface, a course of gravel was found, 
one foot in depth, and on the summit a layer of sand dipping 
downwards into the layer beneath it. Following this was a de- 
posit of black loam three feet deep, and underneath this was 
another layer of gravel, and then a deposit of earth. . A thin 
stratum of gravel was then removed, when ashes, charcoal 
and flints were found lying upon an altar of stones. The 
latter rested upon a bed of yellow clay. This altar was about 
one and a half feet high, three and a half feet in length, and two 
feet in width. The excavation was continued downward to 
the depth of three and a half feet below the surrounding sur- 
face, but nothing further was found. 

Two feet from the summit of this mound, there was a tree 
growing which measured five feet in circumference. In the 
side of this tree and fastened to the bark, was a stone. pestle 
which had evidently been carried upward through the mound, 
during the growth of this tree. This pestle was composed of 
alternate layers of granite and quartz. It measured six by 
eight inches. ig. zz is an illustration of this stone pestle. 





In regard to the age of these mounds, the best authorities 
on this subject variously estimate them from 1000 to 2000 
years. Some archeologists have attempted to approximate 
the age of them by examining the trees growing thereon; but 
as these indicate an age from 800 to 1000 years, the question 
would naturally arise as to the time which may have elapsed 
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between the building of the mounds and the planting of the 
trees; or if the latter were of natural growth, as to the time of 
their first coming through the ground. 

Dr. Hildreth saw a tree that was 800 years of age, that grew 
upon an ancient mound at Marietta, Ohio. Squier and Da- 
vis saw trees that were 600 years old on the tumuli near 
Chillicothe, Ohio. While on the upper Missouri many trees 
growing upon these ancient land marks, have been felled which 
indicate an age above 600 years. In Michigan, trees whose 
ages range from 800 to 1000 years have been found in large 
numbers on these mounds. 

Prof. Lapham, who investigated these monuments of a pre- 
historic race in Wisconsin, more fully than any other arche- 
ologist, made the following observation in regard to the 
growth of forests on the mounds in this state:—“When the 
tree decays, and is blown down, the uprooted soil forms a 
knob or hillock, such as are always seen in old forests. The 
very aged trees, 600 or more years old, found on some mounds 
are then probably the survivors of the original forest-growth 
on the mounds, and had obtained respectable maturity, while 
other mounds are still bare. No long interval would there- 
fore elapse after the abandonment of ancient tumuli, before 
forest trees would spring up.”* 

As no trees have been felled in the forests, where the 
mounds that I have described, are located, it is not possible 
to even approximate their age, but there are many large 
trees growing near to and upon them, which are very ancient, 
and a few of them measure from 12 to 14 feet in circumference. 

The question has no doubt occurred to many if not to all 
archeologists and antiquarians, who have examined these 
ancient landmarks, as to who the people were, or what race 
built them. That the race of Mound-builders must have been 
a numerous tribe or people is very generally admitted by 
those who have investigated this subject. We find their 
ancient works along the gulf coast, and ‘rom thence up the 
Atlantic seaboard as far as Virginia. Following the Missis- 
sippi and its eastern tributary, the Ohio river, they are found 
to be,very numerous, and some of them are erected on a 
grand scale throughout Central Ohio, and not a few in West 
Virginia. In the vicinity of the inland lakes and numerous 
rivers of this State they are quite generally found. The 
ancient works at Aztalan, on Rock river, have received as 
much attention from archeologists as have those near Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 





*Lapham’s Antiquities of Wisconsin. 
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At Aztalan, there is an enclosure of earth extending around 
three sides of an irregular parallelogram, the west branch of 
Rock river forming the fourth boundary on the east. The 
space thus enclosed contains 17% acres. The ridge or wall is 
22 feet wide,and from I to 5 feet in height. The wall of earth 
is enlarged on the outside, at irregular distances, by mounds 
of the same material. These are called buttresses or bastions, 
but it is quite evident that they were not designed for the 
purpose indicated by these terms. They are about 40 feet in 
diameter, and from 2 to 5 feet in height The highest point 
in the interior of these works, according to the authority of 
Prof. Lapham, is at the southwest corner, and is occupied by 
a square truncated mound, which presents the appearance of 
a pyramid, rising by successive steps like the gigantic struc- 
tures of Mexico. A similar mound occupies the north-west 
angle of this enclosure, 60x65 feet on the top, with the 
remains of a graded way at the south-east corner, and another 
mound also is found near the river bank.* 

This race must have differed, both in character and mode 
of government from the Indian. The construction of these 
ancient earthworks and tumuli required an amount of labor 
that the Indian would not have submitted to. The Winneba- 
goes, who were the last Indian occupants of the ancient works 
at Aztalan, in Jefferson county, would always answer in the 
negative, by a significant shake of the head, when asked if 
they knew anything of the tribe or race who erected them. 
Their dwellings have disappeared, leaving no trace except the 
remains of what are supposed to have been their founda- 
tions. The flat mounds with graded ascent at Marietta, Ohio, 
were probably the foundations of ancient temples, and possi- 
bly the enclosure at Aztalan held similar structures. 

The aborigines of America may therefore be considered, at 
least for the purposes of history and archeology, as an autoch- 
thonous race; and whatever civilization appeared before the 
discovery in 1492, was indigenous civilization. The Mound- 
builders, therefore, were natives of the soil and whatever 
advancement was made, was of their own invention, or was im- 
parted to them by neighboring tribes. Nott and Gliddon, 
in their work, “The Indigenous Races of the Earth,” refer 
to the Mound-builders, as a race belonging to a people far 
higher in civilization than the hunting tribes of America. 
They call them “Mound-builders”” from the regular fortifi- 
cations which they have erected in several Western and 
Southern States. The Natchez destroyed by the French in 
Louisiana in the last century, seem to have belonged to them. 





* Lapham’s Antiquities of Wisconsin. 
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While Lewis and Clark, and after- 
wards, Catlin, found in the North- 
west, on the upper Missouri, three 
small, neighboring tribes, one of 
whom—the Mandans—had no affili- 
ation with any other known family. 

They lived in huts which were very 

neat in appearance and had separate 

apartments for lodgings. They were 

a mere handful of a tribe and, while 

they acquired the language of other 

tribes, none learned theirs. They 

made a great variety of pottery and 

manufactured beads which were wn ae cast of head 
highly prized. 

Catlin suggests that they are the remaining tribe or descen- 
dants of the Mound-builders which have been driven from the 
valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. 

Among the many relics of this ancient race, Which were 
found by Squier during his explorations of the valley of the 
Mississippi, was 2 most characteristic head, made of red pipe 
clay, the workmanship of these unknown builders, which 
exhibits the peculiar Indian features. 

He says further, “that the Mound-builders were American 
Indians in type, that time has not changed the type of this 
indigenous group of races; and that the Mound-builders 
were probably acquainted with no other race but themselves. 
In every way proving the views of the author of Crania 
Americana.” 

As to what became of this Prehistoric race of Mound-build- 
ers, but little can be said beyond conjecture. The numerous 
temples of Mexico and Central America are said to be as 
ancient as the mounds found in various parts of the United 
States. 

These two localities may have been the birth-place and 
centre of original American civilization, or the Mound-build- 
ers may have been the original occupants of the Mississippi 
valley, and themselves given the civilization to Mexico, but 
in reference to these questions no decision can yet be given, 
and every one is left to his own conjecture. 
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SHELL BEDS OF CLATSOP BEACH, OREGON. 
BY H. B. CLARKE. 


The coast of the Pacific ocean, some distance below the 
mouth of the Columbia and above, even to the colder latitudes, 
show, in its shell mounds or beds, evidences of a dense popu- 
lation that must have long ago lived and thrived on the boun- 
teous sea-food that the ocean provides. Up the little streams 
and inlets may these beds also be found, but not of the im- 
mense proportions found on this ocean beach. 

Recently, while swimming at the sea-side house at Clatsop, 
my attention was drawn to the material with which the roads 
were being macadamized; shells of oyster and clam predomi- 
nated, but the rather frequent sight of human bones and skulls 
excited my curiosity. Following the wagons, I found my way 
to the pits from which this dump was taken. The excavation 
showed a depth from five to six feet of this debris, and the 
original dist strata had not yet been reached. 

I stood by the wall of this seemingly unlimited bed, and 
with a stick dug into the bank, finding shells of various kinds, 
some of which are not now found on this coast, all bearing 
evidences of having been used for food, sometimes calcined; 
also the bones and vertebrz of fish, bones of birds, deer, and 
other animals, and among them the bones of the human body, 
sometimes the tiny rib of a little child, and sometimes the 
arm bones or the shoulder blade of an adult; skulls, too, were 
not infrequent. The horrible suspicion of cannibalism sug- 
gested itself to my mind. These remains were scattered indis- 
criminately, just as one might imagine the garbage of a house 
might be thrown day. by day and so accumulate in a heap. 
while earth and stones were mixed with the bones. Of the 
length of this bed I have no knowledge, and can only imagine 
the age. It was in shore half a mile and must have, in ancient 
times, been the beach proper. 

Ages have passed since these wild people encamped by the 
booming waves, for immense old Firs, five and six feet in di- 
ameter, are growing over the prostrate giant trees that pre- 
ceded them. I saw no implements of any sort nor did I hear 
of any being found in these beds, though they might be easily 
overlooked, as no one had ever before exhibited any interest 
or curiosity in the matter. 

I have been told that similar beds are. found on the 
Alaska coast. Remains of ancient junks are said to be found 
there. Certainly the almond-eye may be traced in the phys- 
iognomy of the Indians at this day. 
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A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE ARCHAOLOGY 
OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


BY REV. STEPHEN D. PEET. 


Read before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, at the Session 
held at Buffalo, Aug. 22, 1879. 


The science of archeology in America is in its infancy. 

Scarce thirty years have passed since the first general sur- 
vey of the prehistoric works of the west was made, and not 
forty years since the very first work on the subject was pub- 
lished. 

The science has indeed been making great advances, and 
within the last year or two an unusual interest has been 
awakened. The interest taken in the natural sciences has 
already affected this subject, and the very discussion ‘of the 
science of man has called attention to the prehistoric man. 
We may in fact say, that this is now the rising science. The 
very increase of population, and the spread of society in this 
country have made the traces of the former races more familiar 
to the people, and the constant discovery of the ruins of an- 
cient empires in the Eastern lands has deepened the interest. 
A wide field of study has indeed been opened. The curiosity 
which was at first awakened by the novelty of the subject has 
changed, but the investigation is more thorough; even if the 
element of the marvellous has been dispelled, the more reliable 
spirit of research has taken its place. The fascination of the 
study is great. It has seized many a young beginner, and 
holds all whom it seizes. Whoever is drawn into this study 
finds himself in a charmed circle. As if in the mystic hunt- 
ing grounds of the shadowy races, he cannot refrain from the 
favorite pursuit. 

The inquiry, however, arises, are there realities in these 
shadows of the past? Can the substantial be seen and a 
certain foundation be found when everything is so unformed? 
The student of American antiquities wanders through a silent 
labyrinth, and often wonders if he shall-ever catch the clue to 
its intricate depths, or find a system amid the multiplicity of 
discoveries. 

European archeologists have made much more advance- 
ment than we in America. They have introduced data and 
clues for this science by which many are guided, but the ques- 
tion is, will these clues do for us? will the data of the science 
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apply on this side of the water? A comparison of the two 
fields is important. This comparison it is now proposed to 
~ institute. ‘ 

~t—~In-_réference to the relics. 

It should be said, however, that on this subject there are 
peculiar difficulties on the American continent. While it is 
acknowledged that the relics of the prehistoric races abound 
here in great numbers, and that the American student has 
remarkable advantages for collecting and examining these, yet 
it is true that owing to their very multiplicity and variety it is 
no easy task to properly understand them. 

The diversity of the relics in the various locations when 
found, and the impossibility of separating or identifying them 
with the races who used them, render the classification dfficult. 

The continent also presents such a’ wide field, and the vari- 
ous felics are scattered over such an extent of territory that 
no one can tell whether they belong to cotemporaneous races 
or which of them belonged to different ages. Investigations 
are in that stage that no one locality has been thoroughly 
searched, and for this reason the different strata of human 
existence has not been learned. 

The superficial exploring has revealed a wonderful variety, 
but it is a broad field and the prehistoric age is very recent. 
The relics of the historic aborigines are mingled, too, with 
the prehistoric, and cannot be separated by any distinctive 
marks. There are even living races to-day in America which 
may be compared to the very earliest, most ancient of the pre- 
historic in Europe. The stone age is still in existence on the 
continent, and even the bone implements found by the cave 
hunters are discovered to be similar to those in the hands of 
the Esquimaux. As an illustration of the European system, 
America furnishes the living specimens, and the filling up of the 
outlines may here be accomplished. The ruined structures of 
the older continent may, indeed, be re-constructed according 
to our real models, and if one would ascertain what was the 
state of society in that prehistoric period he has only to visit 
the wigwams of the west or the ice huts of the north to find 
these early ages come back again. 

But as to the ages which, in Europe, are supposed to have 
existed, no collection of relics thus far has enabled us to 
identify them, and the digging which might reveal them has 
not yet been accomplished. The comparison, then, must be 
made according to the superficial area, rather than the depth 
of excavation. 

The same work which, in Troy, has been done by running 
a section through the massive earth heaps, and in Europe by 
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excavation in caves and gravel beds or shell-heaps, has been 
done here by traveling over the whole continent. In fact, the 
work has been done by traveling rather than by digging. 

It is gratifying to find the classification of the Europeans 
so far confirmed. The stages of ethnical culture have been 
clearly marked, if the ages have not been recognized, and the 
same division in space here prevails which there has been 
assigned to time. The classification is according to the hori- 
zontal position, but not to the vertical depth. As in geology 
so in archeology the epochs are known by the cropping out of 
the tokens upon the surface. 

From the north to the south there are discovered many di- 
visions of the races, but the division is one of climate and scen- 
ery as much as it is one of the period or stage,and for this reason 
America may be the better field. We have not only the relics 
in situ, with the matrix before us, but we have them in the 
hands of their possessors, amid the very physical surroundings, 
soil and climate, to reveal what once existed in Europe. We 
do not go into the depths of the earth to find the variety of 
our prehistoric human fauna, but we go over the surface. 

The same elements of ice fields and glaciers ascribed to the 
earliest age of Europe are here found and are associated with 
the same relics. The wild hunter life ascribed to a certain 
period there, and betokened by shell-heaps and their relics, is 
still existing with the same relics. The nomadic condition 
with the later and more polished weapons and instruments; 
the agricultural state, with the tools for husbandry, and the 
fruits and seeds, as well as the lacustrine villages once 
existing in Europe, have been known and seen on this very 
soil where we stand, but there is this difference: the scenes 
are occupied and the relics themselves are still in use. Geo- 
graphically considered, we have all the ages on this continent 
and the living illustration of them all. 

The question then arises in reference to relics and their 
locality, whether the classification of Europeans can be iden- 
tified in America, and we answer that in the main it can. 

Whether the classification is indicative of agesevenin Europe, 
is for others to determine, but certainly the general division 
of relics into the stone, bronze and iron we most heartily accept. 

As to the subdivisions of the one into the Neolithic and 
Palzolithic, and the introduction of another age earlier than 
the so-called stone age, we may say that these as terms may 
be accepted, as they will assist us in arranging and classifying. 
More than this, on this continent we find a subdivision of the 
bronze implements similar to that found by Schlieman in Troy, 
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namely, the bronze and the copper, and as a variety we might 
say that we have the copper-age especially prominent. 

These relics are, however, only indicative in each locality 
of stages of culture rather than those of periods of time, and 
according to these tests we classify them. 

There is, however, one difficulty. There are localities where 
the relics are found mingled. The rude stone implements, the 
polished stone, and the copper are indiscriminately mixed in 
one heap, even as the different weapons found in the Kitchen- 
middens of Europe; but there are no traces of animals or 
even of men so associated as to identify their.ages. All that 
we can do is to classify according to the variety, and leave the 
future development of the science to mark both the ethnic 
signs and the historic periods. 

Wave after wave of population has followed in such quick 
succession, even while the same climate and soil existed, that 
we can see no dividing lines between the different races. There 
are no strata to show the succession, but the ripple marks have 
to be studied in their minute lines and shades. 

It requires less labor but much more discernment to pick up 
our relics. The delicate discrimination becomes almost in- 
tuitive, and is attained only after long experience and very 
extensive and comprehensive information. There are those 
among the savage tribes who discern the tribal lines in the 
weapons and implements which they discover, and even in the 
foot-prints in the sand. Much of this sagacity of the wild 
_ Indian needs to be attained before we can properly classify or 
identify our relics, and yet the classification of the European 
and American may be alike. 

II. We turn, then, to the structures, and institute the 
comparison between the European and American archeology 
again, in the classification of the works and remains, as well 
as the relics. 

It may be observed that a generic term is wanting. By 
remains we mean all that may be left as signs of human habi- 
tation and activity, aside from the relics already considered. 
There are in America many such; the debris of camps, the 
shell heaps by the sea, the fire beds beside the rivers, and the 
bone heaps and burying places are certainly remains, but 
there are also caches with remains of food, tumuli erected 
as burial places, mounds built for residence and protection, 
and for worship; there are also walls and pyramids, and 
enclosures of earth and wood and stone; the remains of vil- 
lages and communistic houses, the ruins of palaces and altars 
and temples, lake dwellings and ponds, and excavations, wells 
and walls, and almost every conceivable sign of human exist- 
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ence, which must all be classified under some generic term, 
and we have used the word remains as that term. 

The distinction between remains and structures must, in- 
deed, be recognized, but the first term will be understood to 
embrace everything under the generic head, and to these 
“ Remains of lost Empires” we would call attention. 

The European system, so far as it is given, recognizes this 
same distinction between relics and remains, even if the term 
is not used. One term may be introduced to express this de- 
partment of the science, and that is the paleography as dis- 
tinguished from the archeology of the two continents. The 
comparison is now taken from the “cabinet” to the “ field.” 
The “finds” are to be observed rather than the “collections,” 
and the prehistoric habitations are to be sought rather than 
the implements and weapons and utensils. 

Now, in regard to this department of the science, the Amer- 
ican savant may accept the classification given so far as there 
is any, but he may also be permitted to establish a system of 
his own if he chooses. Recognizing the distinction of the 
various classes of works, such as the cave contents, mound 
structures, dolmens, cromlechs and cairns, kitchenmiddens 
and shell heaps, palaffittes or lacustrine villages, we desire to 
call attention to a comparison of the two continents. Many 
of these are found on this continent, and one work with the 
American student is to identify them with those found in the 
older continent. To cqmpare stone circles and coffins and 
other structures with the dolmens and cromlechs of Europe, 
recognizing the fact that emblematic mounds are also found 
among the Mendip Hills as well as in Wisconsin, to trace 
the similarity of mounds on the two continents, to search into 
the shell-heaps, and compare these with the kitchenmiddens 
of Denmark and Sweden, to ransack the caves and examine 
their contents, and to look to the various habitations of our 
country, and compare them with the structures of the ancient 
races in the old world, and to studiously observe everything 
that may be left on the surface or in the soil or beneath the 
soil, and so either introduce the European system or to estab- 
lish one of our own, is now the work of American archzolo- 
gists. The task of identifying these different remains ‘with 
the separate races may then be undertaken, and the periods 
to which each vestige belong may afterwards be pointed out, 
and the different ages recognized in the remains as well as in 
the relics. 

Investigations have, however, not yet been carried far 
enough to accomplish this in America, and we must be excused 
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if some degree of skepticism arises as to the certainty of this 
classification by the European system. 

In a general way we might suppose an analogy, and say 
that our lake habitations in Mexico corresponded to the 
lacustrine villages of Switzerland; our shell-heaps on the sea- 
coast of the Atlantic and Pacific, in Florida and New England, 
California and Oregon, belonged to the same order with the 
refuse heaps of the coasts of Denmark; our burial places scat- 
tered everywhere have also a resemblance to the burial 
mounds of Europe, and our circles, enclosures and earthworks 
need only to be understood to show their resemblances; also 
our fire-beds and camp debris are similar to the remains of 
the cave-dwellers, and the bone huts and ice houses of the 
Esquimaux, correspond with the remains of the lowest strata 
in the cave dwellings; but so far as classifying them accord- 
ing to the succession in time, they are to be placed with the 
relics of America, subject to investigation. 

The bronze is, indeed, associated with the works of Mexico; 
the copper with the Mound-builders of the Ohio valley; the 
stone, rude and polished, is also associated with the fire beds 
and shell beds and bone heaps of this continent; the bone 
implement is found under the rude structures of the Esqui- 
maux. So far, then, the European system is confirmed. 
With the addition of the copper among the Mound-builders, 
and the removal of the distinction between the neolithic and 
the palzolithic, we may, indeed, recagnize the European sys- 
tem on this continent. Under a general classification, the two 
fields are similar. Whether the distinction between long bar- 
rows and short barrows, and ‘their modes of burial shall be 
made; whether the various stone structures, such as the dol- 
mens and cromlechs shall yet be discovered, we may certainly 
see a resemblance at first in the outlines, and so make the 
archeology of Europe serve us in America. The present 
stage of archeology demands that we take the researches of 
our fellow-laborers and apply the data given at first, until 
we have fully established a system of our own. 

It should be said here that we have in this country peculiar 
advantages for the work of identifying the structures with 
their inhabitants, and especially for drawing the parallel 
between the relics, the remains and the races. To be sure 
as to identifying any of our mounds with the race who built 
them, there is now great uncertainty, and so, too, as to iden- 
tifying the modes of burial with the different races, for the 
contents of our mounds, earthworks and other structures 
have been too little studied to be yet properly understood. 
It is only in observing the surface, and arranging the numer- 
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ous objects presented there to our notice, that we carry on 
the science; after that, the careful study of everything con- 
nected with the “contents” may be better understood. 

We are able to classify our earth structures according to 
their uses, under the general divisions of the military, agri- 
cultural and village earthworks; and the mounds again into 
tumuli, altars, pyramid, sacrificial and temple, and the enclos- 
ures into the military, civil and sacred. We are also able to 
distinguish the stone structures according to their uses—the 
walls and wells, rock dwellings, and the ruins of pueblos; the 
pyramids and palaces of the ancient Mexicans, and other 
stone works, and by these, connected with their locality, we 
recognize the races that inhabited them. 

We are also able to arrange the few wooden structures 
according to their uses, and have our palisades and stockades, 
and village enclosures, and those designed for the chase, where 
large numbers of animals are driven into a corral and earth 
pit, and so caught and slaughtered. We have also .our shell 
heaps, which again have been classed into fire-beds, shell 
heaps, and mounds made of shells. So that really a system 
has been growing upon us, based to be sure, upon a super- 
ficial observation, and yet a system which certainly has 
many points of resemblance to the European classification. 
We are brought to it by the necessity of the case, and with 
all due recognition of our indebtedness to the older and more 
advanced students, we receive this as the basis for the Ameri- 
can departments. 

In some respects, however, the systems differ. The ma- 
terial of which the remains are composed has never yet been 
made a test of ethnic affinity nor a basis of classification, but 
on the American continent this is a test. 

The same distinction which prevails in the weapons and 
utensils of the prehistoric races prevails in their structures and 
remains. They are to be distinguished by the material of 
which they are made as well as by their shapes and uses. 

As a criterion by which we judge of the races, their social 
status, and ethnic condition, we maintain that it is better than 
any other classification. In America, the earthwork, the stone 
structure, the shell heap, the wooden palisade, and the bone 
hut are as distinctive as are the bronze and copper, stone and 
bone implements. Therefore, as a basis of classification we 
may well regard the material of these structures, and then 
look to their uses and shapes for subdivisions of the same 
system. 

This mode of classifying not only properly describes the 
status, but in a manner represents the material resources of 
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the country and shows in itself the correspondence between 
the mechanical skill and the natural resources at hand. 

The stone palace at the south, the brick and adobe struc- 
ture in the south-west, the earthwork scattéred over the cen- 
tral plains, the wood palisade in the forests, the bark huts in 
the north, and the rude hovel made of walrus bones and ice 
of the hyperborean regions, are each one illustrative of the 
social condition and suggestive of the landscape as well as 
thetresources of each place. Associating these with the cor- 
responding implement, and identifying the food and habit of 
life with each structure, we have as complete a description of 
the actual condition of the prehistoric races as is possible for 
any classification to give. 

The wood structure may have its varieties but it designates 
the hunter or the nomadic state. The earthwork may also be 
subdivided to describe the defensive, the political, or the reli- 
gious uses but it is suggestive of an agricultural race. The 
stone may also consist of pyramids and palaces, or of the 
ruder defenses and walls and works of different localities, 
but in the main this material is distinctive of the village life; 
and so throughout the classification proves a very suggestive 


one. 
For the grand divisions of the continent into the various 


social conditions and ethnical states, nothing can be better or 
more expressive. 

III. We turn next to a consideration of the “ages.” 

It should be said that on this point there is much uncer- 
tainty. There are relics to be sure, discovered on this continent 
which some have thought to identify both in time and culture 
with different prehistoric periods, but this is the great work be- 
fore us. It is not, however, the depth at which these relics are 
discovered, or the remains with which they are associated 
which determines the question. No investigations in this 
country have discovered the prehistoric periods by the depth 
of deposit. Such rude stone implements as have been fourid 
by Dr. C. C. Abbott in the gravel beds of New Jersey, have 
not, in our opinion, been sufficiently studied in their geo- 
logical or archzological character to be conclusive evidence 
that we have ever had what the Europeans call the palzolithic 
age. Certainly the depth of their deposit is not a proof as to 
their character. Many relics as rude and unformed as these, 
are found upon the surface in many localities. Nor have the 
animal remains been numerous enofigh for us to identify the 
prehistoric periods. The bones of the mammoth and elephant 
have been indeed discovered associated with the relics, but the 
peat swamp of Missouri and the gravel bed of Virginia gave 
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no other indications of the age in which these bones were de- 
posited. These prehistoric animals are found associated with 
weapons which are still in the hands of western aborigines, and 
traditions are still extant of the monsters which startled the 
wild Indian by their size, but which disappeared before their 
hunters. If these creatures are found imbedded in soil with 
human remains beneath them, yet these are not marks of 
their antiquity, for the relics may have belonged to an age 
as recent, even later than the animals themselves. Ré4in- 
deer and mammoth have been discovered, but an abundant 
opportunity for a late survival is given by so great a conti- 
nent. The implements found in connection with them have 
no marks which designate their age. Even the soil or gravel 
in which the relics lie, are not always indicative of it. A stone 
may fall into a crevice, sink into peat bogs or be covered in a 
flood and be found in a delta or bed of a river, or in a certain 
rock formation, and yet be modern in its origin. 

Discoveries of this kind such as Sir Charles Lyell brought 
out in his work on the antiquity of man are not reliable. A, 
bone from the burying ground at Natchez, the different rafts 
or logs which had formed a jam in New Orleans, or the flood 
of the Mississippi which suddenly changes its channel, will 
account for all these without inserting an archipelago in the 
North Pacific for the races to emigrate on. 

If we are to form any definite classification of the relics ac- 
cording to the prehistoric ages, it will be after much more 
thorough and exhaustive investigation, and the comparison of 
many more facts than are at present at our disposal. 

The modes of burial have also been studied with this 
point in view, and in Europe their classification are sup- 
posed to have been according to the ages. In America, how- 
ever, no such classification has obtained; possibly this is ow- 
ing to the limited observation, as an approximation to the Eu- 
ropean system has been arrived at, and we may find this a 
better test than all the rest alluded to above. The distin- 
guished Swede, Nilsson, has identified the different kinds of 
burial with the different ages. The skeletons found with bones 
thrown together are peculiar to the Paleolithic; the burial in 
a horizontal posture peculiar to the Neolithic; the burning of 
the body and the depositing of cinerary urns were character- 
istic of the bronze age; but thus far in America there seems to 
be an indiscriminate mingling of all the modes in the various 
localities, and the system is yet undetermined. All these 
modes of burial are discovered, and another, still more com- 
mon, is the promiscuous burial—great bone heaps; but the 
relics which are found with these remains have never been 
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classified so as to associate them properly or intelligently. 
The whole work is before us. If the European system has 
been approximately applied, there is still great uncertainty 
attending the ages, even with all these tests before us in the 
continent. 

Another test employed by Europeans for determining the age 
to which a relic belongs, is found in the kinds of food which 
may have been discovered along with it, but in this country 
this test is also uncertain. In the localities adapted for raising 
the varieties of food the two are associated, but in that case 
they are no evidences of the period. Ordinarily the period is 
the latest one, and no succession of races has been determined 
by it. If there are traces of food in any locality different from 
that which belonged to it, this food may have been carried 
from other places and would not prove a different climate in 
the time of its production, so that even this test has pot been 
effective. 

We may say, then, of all these various tests by which the 
European system should be applied, scarcely one has been 
sufficiently tried to enable us to know whether the ages, as 
there associated with the relics, can here be discovered. With 
the single exception of the form of the structure from which 
a relic may be taken, there is no test in America by which 
archeologists can identify the periods. 

The best evidence given of the age is the locality and the 
general surroundings, compared with the ethnic occupation in 
the historic period. There is no place where the succes- 
sion of races has been discovered so as to identify the relics 
with them, but the separate localities present their relics, and 
in the localities are identified with different contemporaneous 
races. 

Generally, however, if the single locality is considered and 
the evidences of their ages there sought, we find the case 
exactly reversed from that which is found in Europe. Thus, 
iron and bronze and copper and polished stone and rude 
stone and bone are all found belonging to separate races, 
but to a contemporaneous period; yet when they are proved 
to have succeeded one another, they succeeded in the 
reverse order from that which is supposed to have been fol- 
lowed in Europe, that is, the ruder follows the more cultiva- 
ted. The red Indian displaces the Mound-builder; the mili- 
tary succeeded the peaceful, the hunter-class succeeded the 
agricultural; and the wild roving tribes the village-dwell- 
ers. Such is the case whenever there has been a succession 
found in any one place, and such, too, is proved by the various 
evidences that different races occupied the separate localities. 
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The survival of the races was in the reverse order of their cul- 
ture. The relics last used were by far the rudest, and the 
historic races which are the survivors of the prehistoric, are 
the wilder of the two; the lower status remaining while the 
higher has passed away. The European classification, then, 
if used on this continent to designate time or ages, must be 
confined to the contemporaneous races or its order must be 
reversed. According to very late investigations, this change 
in the system may also need to be introduced into Europe, 
In that case the ethnic traits and the social status may, 
on both sides of the water, be traced in the relics, while the 
question of their periodical succession or chronological order 
is left undetermined, The order has been reversed in the ruins 
of Troy, the succession of races and relics becoming more and 
more rude, and the culture declining as the ages went by, and 
it may be that, even in the different parts of Europe, the mi- 
gration of the races shall be marked by the decline of the 
higher to a lower culture. 

In England and parts of France the cave dwellers left the 
traces of the advancing series, but in Troy and other parts of 
Europe there are signs of receding waves, and so we have on 
both continents the same system, each series of relics indicative 
of the same status and ethnic existence. 

With the latter view the system is wonderfully adapted to 
the American continent and may be regarded as a fundamen- 
tal one for the whole science in every part of the world. 

As descriptive of the different shades of social existence, 
and the different grades of ethnical character, nothing is bet- 
ter than this classification according.to the material of the 
weapons used. Measuring on the surface, we find all these 
different kinds of weapons strikingly associated with the modes 
of life and identified with the climate and surroundings which 
the Europeans claim, but the “age” of them was contemporane- 
ous rather than successive. 

Beginning at the equator, we run our shaft to the poles 
and find at each successive zone the same relics and the same 
modes of life which, by digging downward, they find beneath 
their feet. 

The bronze, copper, stone, rude-stone, shell and bone ‘are 
indicative of the grades of population which have appeared 
under the varied climate and soil of this continent, while on 
the other side of the ocean they are indicative of those 
changes in the primitive inhabitants which followed the phys- 
ical changes of earth We go northward in space while they 
go backward in time. We classify them according to latitude, 
but they according to eras. 
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Classsified according to material, the succession of the two 
continents have great resemblances. The palaffittes, the shell 
heaps, the dolmens and cromlechs, the earth mounds and 
cave contents of Europe abound respectively with wood, 
shell, stone, earth, and bone as do the works of remains of 
America. 

The material is a good basis of classification, even there. 
The cultus is designated by it on both continents. The bone 
of the cavern belongs to the lowest type; the shell-heap be- 
longs also to an ancient and rude status of society; the wood 
palaffitte or lacustrine settlements belong to a later stage; 
while the rude stone monument has astill higher development. 
If, too, the dolmen and cairn be classed with the earthwork, 
with the earth removed, the order of succession would on both 
continents be the same, and if classified according to their 
material we should find a complete analogy between the two 
systems. But when we consider the age of these structures 
or the chronological. order which they present, classification 
seems to be unsatisfactory. 

The contrast between the two continents is in the order of 
the succession. The succession in time is exactly reversed and 
the more advanced culture soonest passed away, but the rudest 
has survived. As before the bronze was the oldest and the 
rude stone the latest, so now the rude stone in America is 
the most ancient, while the wood and bark and bone still re- 
main. The latest of all in America are identical with the 
earliest or most ancient races in Europe. 

In Europe the cave-hunter, who used bone implements, 
first departed; the fishermen of the kitchenmidden next 
passed away ; the builder of the earth mounds followed with 
his rude weapons, and the inhabitants of the palaffitte next 
disappeared, and last of all the Etruscan, the builder of the 
rude stone monuments. Thus Esquimaux, Basque, Briton, 
Belgian, Celt, Saxon and Etruscan are the successors to one 
another, while on this continent Quiches, Toltec, Aztec, 
Mound-builders, Red Indians and Esquimaux are the silent 
throng who have reversed the column of departure. The 
Esquimau was ruder than the Basque, and the Basque than 
the Briton, and so the order of departure gave place to a 
higher culture. 

In America the most civilized was the soonest removed, 
and the rudest remained the longest. 

The ancient city was deserted, but the Pueblo remained ; 
the Pueblo itself changed inhabitants, but the Mound-builder 
remained ; the Mound-builder was driven away, but the Red 
Indian continued ; the Red Indian has disappeared, but the 
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Esquimau abides. The palaces of Palenque and Uxmal, and 
the seven cities of Cibola are monuments of a civilization more 
ancient than the Mound-builders. The mounds of the Missis- 
sippi valley were doubtless erected by a more ancient race than 
the people who occupied at the time of their discovery. The 
Red Indians held an unbounded dominion more ancient than 
the villages which they inhabited, and the Esquimaux may 
possibly have once covered the whole land where all of these 
tribes so lately roamed, but the last survivor of all is now the 
rudest and wildest. Thus the actual occupation of the terri- 
tory has been in a reverse order to the civilization of the peo- 
ple. Thus, the palaffittes of Europe are associated with the 
bronze age, the dolmens with the polished stone, the shell 
heaps with the rude-stone, and the caverns with the carved 
bone; and the ages the most advanced are evidently the more 
modern, while in America the bronze, copper, stone, wood and 
earth are the associated relics of a culture which is the more 
advanced as it is the more ancient. So, too, of the animals 
associated with the remains. 

The earliest animals of Europe are probably the cave-bear 
and the hyena, the rhinoceros and the hare, and the caverns 
now show that they are very ancient, and associated with the 
wildest men. In America, however, there are animals which 
to.a degree correspond to these, namely the polar bear and the 
wild wolf, but these are here associated with the wildest tribes, 
and at the same time they are the latest survivors of all the 
native fauna. As to the mammoth or the mastodon, there 
are some evidences that they were not unknown to the Mound- 
builders, and that they may have been associated with a higher 
state of civilization than that which followed. Thus the pro- 
gress has been strangely backward instead of forward. The 
highest culture soonest disappeared while the lowest is the 
most enduring. 

And now if we draw a line from the two northern corners 
of North America across the continent to a point on the 
southern peninsula, we shall find a pyramid of human exist- 
ence which is very remarkable. One line, beginning with 
the hyperboreans of Greenland, will pass the ice huts of the 
Esquimaux, the wigwams of the hunters and Indians of Lab- 
rador, the stockades and defenses of the Algonquins and 
Iroquois, the villages and religious structures of the Mound- 
builders, the stone walls and rock towns of the south-west, 
and so reach the palaces of the Incas and the ancient houses 
of the Quiches in Central America. The other, beginning 
with the hyperboreans of the north-east, will also pass the 
rude huts of the Aleuts and Thlinkeets, the savage housés of 
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the Athapascans and Columbian Indians, the adobe houses 
and the Pueblos of the early Arizonians, the stone houses of 
the Moquis and the houses of the Aztecs, until it also reaches 
the palaces of the Toltecs or Quiches, and the earliest works 
of the Mexican civilization. 

The pyramid thus constructed has its base on the broad line 
of the arctic ice fields, and lifts its summit into the equatorial 
sunlight, but has for its different steps not only the varieties 
of soil and climate but the very zones themselves. The suc- 
cessive races that inhabit its terraces corresponding also with 
the fauna and flora of each region, thus making it, indeed, a 
pyramid of life which embraces the whole continent: in its 
magnificent dimensions. But the pyramid is in ruins, and 
sad to state, the more advanced is now thrown down, and 
each lower stage shows the marks of decay, and only the 
rudest and lowest types survive. 

The imperishable material is soonest destroyed while the 
perishable abides. The sculptured stone lies deserted and 
cast from the summit, but the fragmentary shell and earth and 
wood and bark are still continued; each higher cultivation 
having soonest passed away, but the wilder, savage life and 
lower state of society proving the most enduring. 

A strong contrast indeed to the advancing series of the Eu- 
ropean continent, yet marked in the reverse order of its ma 
terial and its finish. 


THE UTES, OF COLORADO. 


The general subject of American antiquities, relating to the 
Indian tribes, seems to me of great importance when consid- 
ered with reference to the great modern question of the origin 
of man, or of his progress towards civilization. A knowledge 
of the Colorado Utes as derived, at the White River agency, 
from the study of their character, has especial value. First, 
these Utes are undoubtedly an ancient nation, and long ago, 
they settled down upon habits of life that have produced a 
fixed type of character and of physical being. Second, they 
are savages, having no written language, no traditional his- 
tory, no poetry, no literature, unless some relations of past 
events be called such. Aside from the manufacture of a few 
simple implements of stone and wood, their constructive and 
inventive faculties have never been exercised. I have traveled 
extensively over this part of Colorado on what might be called 
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general prospecting tours, and I have nowhere seen the least 
evidence of Indian construction, by which a permanent im- 
pression has been made; there are no walls, no mounds, no 
excavations; even their dead are buried in “wash-outs” covered 
with loose earth and stones, or under huge rocks with stones 
piled on each side to prevent wild animals devouring the re- 
mains. The only mark is the trail by which they travel, a 
path ten inches broad and sometimes six inches deep, well laid 
out in an engineering sense, while the localities of their en- 
campments present dried brush bowers, all of which naturally 
disappear in the course of half a dozen years. And yet, only 
about 200 miles south are to be seen the ruins of well-construc- 
ted houses and lines of extensive irrigating ditches, certainly 
500 years old, possibly 2000, and which will remain as much 
longer; proving past all doubt that a comparatively civilized 
race existed along side a savage one, and as a result the sav- 
age survives. 

It is to be noted that these Utes are by no means a power- 
ful people, nor are they at all warlike, at least they are friendly 
with the whites, and it is long since there were conflicts with 
the Northern tribes. Their health is far from being robust, 
nor are they long-lived, nor do they increase in population; 
they seem to have just about vitality enough to hold their 
own, and this for the reason that they have no reserve power. 
That disease which was supposed to have been taken from 
America to Europe is prevalent, and it must have originated 
among themselves, growing directly from excessive sexual in- 
dulgence. Add to this a deficiency of the religious and moral 
sentiments, and we have a race without ambition, and also, a 
race deficient in the inherent elements of progress. The 
women are more energetic than the men, for they are more 
muscular and wiry, their movements are quicker, in short, they 
are possessed of abundant nervous energy, but this seems 
derived from their industrious habits, not at all from moral 
or religious impulses. The Utes are generally superstitious, 
believing in the Devil, in charms and in the “evil eye,” and 
they assert that white men can doom to death by writing 
words on a piece of paper; but this belief is by no means a 
positive one, for all their ideas are vague and uncertain, much 
like the history of the natives of antiquity; in fact, if we leave 
out what concerns the duties and routine of every-day life, 
their thoughts and thinking are of a floating and unfixed char- 
acter. Their knowledge of healing herbs is trifling, their ideas 
of human destiny scarcely worthy of a description, and, as all 
nomadic people must be, they have no conveniences or habits 
of cleanliness, while vermin abound on their persons. 
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They are peaceful and friendly, parents are exceedingly kind 
to children, and brawls, quarrels and fights are seldom heard 
of. Their chief pursuit is hunting, the breeding and care of 
horses and horse racing, or in other words, gambling, which 
is carried on daily more than six months ina year. The ef- 
forts now making to civilize,them are upon a pretty broad 
scale, for a large breadth of land has been put in cultivation, 
but their aversion to work is general and it is to be overcome 
by degrees. 

As to the reasons why the aborigines of America have not 
proved an advancing people, much might be said, though the 
conclusions may not be accepted by all. First and foremost, 
there has never been a general confederation or nation gov- 
erned by rulers powerful enough to enforce wise and general 
laws. Second, the practice of polygamy and of sexual indulg- 
ence weakened all the races to such an extent that no ruler of 
sufficient energy and power could be called into existence. 
Third, no religion beneficial in its tendencies, like that taught 
Moses, was introduced in the early ages so as to prevent by 
physical and intellectual degeneration, and now, after the 
mischief is done and the whole body is sodden, it is too late, 
for either the superior white race press too powerfully on all 
sides, or what is about the same thing, there is not time for 
beneficent religious teaching to operate upon one generation 
after another and so gradually raise the standard of physical 
and intellectual power, a process which undoubtedly operated 
among the Anglo-Saxons of England, during a period of 
several thousand years. 

Perhaps the greatest obstacle at present in regard to civil- 
izing any people, whether in America, Africa or Asia, arises, 
first, from want of a strong, wise government, and second, 
from a defect in the character of the teachers or missionaries; 
for such have but imperfect knowledge of rural industries and 
but a faint idea of their great importance. The first step in 
getting the savage to be receptive of ideas is to teach him to 
work and have a fixed and comfortable home, for upon this 
basis he comes to attach a right to the work of his hands, and 
consequently to see the necessity for a protective government, 
and out of this, too, grows language, for he must have names 
for many new things; and so his experience widens and his 
mind expands; without this preliminary he is not and he can- 
not become receptive. « C Wie 
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EARLY INDIAN MIGRATION IN OHIO. 


BY C. C. BALDWIN. 
Read before the State Archeological Society of Ohio, in September, 1878, 


In the historical map of Ohio, appearing in 1872 in Walling’s 
and Gray’s Atlas, and prepared by Col. Charles Whittlesey, 
the Indian occupation of Ohio appears as follows: 

The Iroquois and tribes adopted by them, north-east Ohio, 
including the valley of the Cuyahoga, the Tuscarawas and 
Wheeling Creek; Wyandots and Ottawas, the valleys of the 
streams west of the Cuyahoga and flowing into Lake Erie, but 
following up the Maumee no further than Fulton and Henry 
counties. The Delawares the valley of the Muskingum; the 
Shawnees the Scioto and its tributaries, and as far east as to 
include the Raccoon, and west including parts of Brown and 
Highland counties. The Miamis the western part of the state, 
including the valleys of the Great and Little Miami, and the 
upper part of the Maumee. 

These were in a general way the limits of the tribes in 
Ohio from 1754 to 1780. The Iroquois were mostly the Sene- 
cas, the western and largest tribe of that nation. The old 
settlers of northern Ohio to-day will generally say the Iroquois 
whom they met were Senecas, or generally pronounced the 
Sinekas. There were also Mohawks, Tuscarawas, Mingoes, 
and descendants not named in a tribal way of the ancient 
Eries and Neutrals. These named tribes were all intrusive 
within the period of history. 

The Ottawas and Wyandots, although of different generic 
stock, lived much together, perhaps partly through sympathy 
in a similar downfall. They had been allies against the Iro- 
quois, and in succession overcome. The Wyandots were the 
remains of the ancient Nation de Petun (Owendot) and Hurons. 
Their traditions did not tell much, but the Jesuit Relations 
reveal the story so eloquently narrated in English by Mr. 
Parkman. They were, as shown by their language and early 
history and tradition, cognate to the Iroquois When first 
known, the Hurons were settled on the south-east of the 
northern portion of Lake Huron, where a French mission was 
established as early as 1634. In 1649 they were completely 
prostrated and driven away by the Iroquois. Some moved 
west, some settled near Quebec, where they were heavily 
assaulted in 1656 under the very cannon of that city. 
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The Nation de Petun or Tobacco Nation, calling themselves 
Tionontates or Dinondadies, were found in 1616 south of Lake 
Huron, and just west of the Hurons. Their language was 
almost identical with the Huron. After the defeat of the 
Hurons they were nearly destroyed in the continuation of the 
same war. With some of the Hurons they removed to Wis- 
consin. They were driven back by the Dacotahs to the shores 
of Lake Superior, and about 1680 removed to the neighbor- 
hood of Detroit, their principal seat being opposite that place. 
Extending their hunting to the neighborhood of Sandusky, 
they partly settled in its vicinity, and continued there until a 
late day. In 1706 their war parties reached the Cherokees, 
Choctaws (Flatheads), and Shawnees, by way of Sandusky, 
the Scioto and the Ohio. (5 Hist. Mag., 267, IX., N. Y. 
Col. Doc., 886.) In 1732 they claimed all Ohio as their hunt- 
ing grounds, and warned the Shawnees to plant their villages 
south of the Ohio. (5 Hist. Mag., 267, 1X., N. Y., Col. Doc., 
1035.) They gradually centered at Sandusky before the 
Revolution. 
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The Ottawas were Algonquins, and in 1640 inhabited the 
islands of Lake Huron, and the northern part of Michigan 
between Lakes Huron and Michigan. They were early inti- 
mate with the Wyandots. In 1646 Algonquins were living 
with the Petun (Relation of 1648), most likely the Ottawas. 
After the overthrow of the Hurons, they fled to the islands at 
the mouth of Green Bay, thence beyond the Mississsppi. 
Driven back they were after 1672 inseparable companions of 
the Wyandots (5 Hist. Mag., 264.) In 1709 they were at war 
with the Miamis (IX. N. Y. Col. Doc., 827.) In 1747 the 
the Hurons (or Wyandots) who had been already established 
at Sandusky, persuaded a portion of the Ottawas to settle on 
Lake Erie on the lower Maumee, promising trade with the 
English (X. N. Y. Col. Doc., 162.) 

The Iroquois proper, when first known to the French in 
1609, did not extend as far west as Lake Erie. The Neutral 
nation inhabited the banks of Niagara river, the east end of 
Lake Erie and its north shore. The map of Gallineé of 1669 
has the plain legend, north of Lake Erie and west of Ontario: 
“Here was formerly the Neutral nation.”” They were called 
Kahkwas by the Senecas, and a river (18-mile creek) south- 
west of Buffalo, was named Gah-gwah-ge-ga-aah, “Residence _ 
of the Kahkwas.”* 

In the relation of 1641 the Neuter frontiers are placed on 
the river Ongniaahra, which starts first from the Lac d’Erie, 
or of the Cat nation and just within the territory of the Neu- 
trals, which ranged from the east to the west, “towards the 
Nation du Chat or Eriechronons.” The author was mission- 
ary among the Neutrals. They were of the Huron Iroquois 
family, called by the Hurons Attiwandaronk (a nation speak- 
ing a little different language). The French called them Neu- 
trals because such was their position in the Huron-Iroquois 
war; but the Iroquois quickly overcame them, and in 1651 
thoroughly devastated their country. Some joined the scat- 
tered Wyandots, “ Tiotontadies,” and in 1653 were west of 
Sault St. Marie with them. The locality is called in the Jesuit 
Relations, A otonatendie. The villages were likely separate, 
as 1653 the Neuters are said to be three leagues beyond the 
Sault, and on Sanson’s map, of 1657, next the Sault are 
Aouentsiouaeron, no doubt corresponding to the name of the 
locality. Just west appear the Attiouandarons. A portion 
of the Neuters submitted to the Iroquois and were adopted 
into the Senecas.t The descendants of the two branches met 
in Ohio from opposite ends of Lake Erie. The Peninsula 


* O. H. Marshall, The Niagara Frontier. 
+2 Shea’s Charlevoix, 271. 
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north of Lake Erie was devastated. The Iroquois had turned 
a flourishing and thickly inhabited Indian country into 
a thinly settled hunting ground. They then turned their at- 
tention elsewhere, and after a severe war in 1655, thoroughly 
overthrew the Eries, a cognate tribe inhabiting the south of 
the lake named from them. But little is known of the Eries; 
they were perhaps never visited by but one white, Etienne 
Brulé, in 1615, soliciting aid for the Hurons. The brief re- 
port by Champlain of this journey leaves it doubtful if Brulé 
ever saw Lake Erie. It is said in 1646, that in approaching 
the Erie country from the East “there is a thick, oily, stagnant 
water which takes fire like brandy.”* The Relation of 1648, 
written among the Hurons, says that the Andastes were below 
the Neutrals, reaching a little towards the east and towards 
New Sweden, that Lake Erie was formerly inhabited along its 
south coasts by the Cat nation, who had been obliged to draw 
well inland to avoid their enemies from the west. They had 
a quantity of fixed villages, for they cultivated the earth and 
had the same language as the Hurons. Charlevoix says that 
the Iroquois obtained from the country of the ancient Eries 
“Apple trees with fruit of the shape of a goose’s egg, and a 
seed that is a kind of bean. This fruit is fragrant and very 
delicate. It is a dwarf tree, requiring a moist, rich soil.” 
This can be no other than the paw-paw, abundant in south- 
ern Ohio, particularly on the river, and common in the center 
of the State. The plant rarely occurs along the lake and does 
not fruit there. It is abundant around some of the ancient 
works at Newark. 

Sanson places the Erieg under the easterly half of the lake, 
and well down from it. La Hontan, around the west end, 
and the Andastes beneath them. This location was evidently 
wrong. De Lisle, in his map of 1703, confounds the Wabash 
and Ohio, making it run near the lake, and the Eries were 
below the Ohio. In 1720, he places the Ohio more properly, 
and the Eries well between the lake and river. 

Bellin, in 1744, in the capital map he made for Charlevoix, 
places them similarly. Coxe, in his Carolana (1721), places 
them similarly and, following La Hontan’s error, places the 
Andastes south-west of the Eries. 

What is known of the subsequent fate of the Eries, appears 
in the Jesuit Relation of 1660, which says the Senecas were 
the most numerous of the Five Nations because of the great 
numbers they had adopted from conquest, naming the Hurons, 
Altiouendaronk, or Neuters, Riquehronons (Eries), who 
are those of the Nation of Cats, the Ontouagannha, or Fire 





*2 Shea’s Char. 190. 
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Nation, the Trakouachronnons, and as an instance of the 
strength of the Iroquois, says they overcame 2,000 men of the 
Cats in their own intrenchments. The Iroquois conquered 
the Andastes, a cognate tribe living on the Upper Susque- 
hanna and branches of the Ohio. Mr. Shea has identified 
them with the Susquehannas, Minguas, Mingoes or Canesto- 
gas. After their overthrow, in 1675, they were adopted into 
the tribes of the league, and in various ways figured in the 
after history of Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

The Andastes are probably the Attiouandarons, of San- 
son’s map of 1657, placed on the east of the branch of the 
Ohio, running from Chatauqua Lake.* The Tuscaroras were 
a cognate tribe from the south ( North Carolina), who returned 
north in 1712 and were received as a Sixth Nation by the 
Iroquois. Some of them lived in Ohio. The Algonkin 
nations living in Ohio were the Miamis and Illinois from the 
westerly, the Shawnees from the southerly, and the Delawares 
from the east. The Miamis had apparently moved to the 
south-east within the time of history. They were first found 
by the French in the neighborhood of Green Bay, and after 
found around Lake Michigan, in 1679, at the south-east of it. 
Little Turtle described their probable course when he said: 
“My forefathers kindled the first fire at Detroit; from thence 
he extended his lines to the head waters of the Scioto; from 
thence to its mouth; from thence down the Ohio to the mouth 
of the Wabash, and from thence to Chicago over Lake Michi- 
gan.”’ The Miami Confederacy had several sub-tribes, as the 
Quiatenon, or Wea, and Piankeshaus. The Illinois, a nation 
nearly allied, were on the west and.south. In 1679, the St. 
Joseph, of Michigan, was the river of the Miamis, and the 
names of three rivers in Ohio keep their national name. They 
were the tribe next west of the Eries, and probably the one 
that pushed them inland from the north-west. 

The Delawares were Algonkin living, when first known, on 
the coast. The Dutch began to trade with them in 1616. 
The Andastes were their superiors, and when the Iroquois 
proper conquered the Andastes, they succeeded to the suprem- 
acy. About 1700, in a war with the Cherokees, they reached 
the Ohio, settled, and remained there until 1773. They called 
them selves Lenno Lenapi, meaning men, a name similar to 
that used by many tribes for themselves. They claimed to 
be the oldest of the Algonkin tribes, and were styled grand- 
fathers. This means, no doubt, that they had been the first 
of the Algonkins to occupy their territory, and they may 





* They appear in the admirable manuscript map of Franquelin, dated 1688, on the 
western branches of the Susquehanna. 
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have been the oldest or first in the great Algonkin emigration 
from the west and northwest. The very position of the Dela- 
wares and other coast Indians makes it probable that they 
were the earlier emigrants. 

The early history of the Shawnees and of Southern Ohio is 
scantily traced. Their position did not bring them within the 
early acquaintance of whites, or the knowledge of history. 
When they applied to LaSalle for French protection, he replied 
they were too remote. They were Algonkin, but their language 
had varied much from the Delawares or Miamis. In the belt 
of the Algonkins, extending from the Mississippi to the Atlan- 
tic, below the lakes, they occupied a position between the 
two. Within the period of history, they pushed into Ohio 
from Kentucky, and the Cumberland River is called, in the 
early French maps, the river of the ancient Shawnees. That 
was not the first time they had been on the Ohio. After the 
destruction of the Eries, they seem to have been next south 
upon that river, and I cannot but believe that while the Eries 
were at peace, the Shawnees lived next south, probably in 
Southern Ohio and Kentucky. The dividing ridge between 
the lake and river was a not unnatural boundary, and perhaps 
was the line in most of the State until the Eries were forced 
inland and, no doubt, pushed down the Ohio. A manuscript 
map of Jolliet, dated 1674, represents the Upper Ohio as 
divided into two parallel branches, and below the southerly is 
written “Pays Kentayentonga.” That was an Erie town. 

But the war with the Eries was too short and easily con- 
cluded to believe that the Iroquois, in that war, conqueréd the 
whole of the State of Ohio. 

In 1669, when La Salle wanted of the Senecas a prisoner 
from the Ohio, as a guide to his intended discovery of it, the 
people living there were called Toagenha, or Otoagannha, “A 
people speaking a corrupt Algonkin.” (O. H. Marshall’s La 
Salle and the Senecas, 21, and Vol. I, Margry Papers.) The 
Indians undertook to dissuade the Frenchmen from their jour- 
ney, telling them the Toagenha were a very bad people, who 
would kill them in the night, and they would run great risk 
before reaching them of meeting the Ontastois. We may be 
quite certain these tribes were the Shawnees and the Anda- 
stes. La Salle afterward procured a Chouanon (Shawnee) 
and was probably the first to visit the Ohio. 

In the Relation of 1670, it appears that Marquette met at 
La Pointe, the Illinois. The Shawnees lived east-south-east 
of them, upon the Ohio. 

In the Relation of 1672, Father Garnier was among the 
Senecas when there arrived a captive of the Ontouagannha or 
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Chaouang (Shawnee.) This particular Shawnee the good 
father converted and baptized at once, and he expresses the 
belief that he entered Heaven the same day he arrived at 
Tsonnontouan. 

De Laet, in 1632, getting his information from the coast, 
enumerating the tribes on the Delaware, says: Some persons 
add to them the Shawanoes. 

Having taken back our Ohio tribes as far as written history 
will, it may not be uninteresting to glance at a map made by 
Sanson, the royal geographer of France, about 1657: 
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The position of the tribes and the similarity of names with 
the names in the earliest Relations, show that the geographical 
date of much of the map is 1640, about 30 years before the 
Ohio or Mississippi were discovered. The western tribe of 
the Iroquois, the Sonontouans, are east of the Genesee. The 
Hurons and Petuns occupy the northern part of the Peninsula 
north of Lake Erie, the Eriechronons or du Chat occupy 
between the Eastern half of Lake Erie and the Ohio, the 
upper part only of which appears, flowing from Chatauqua 
Lake. South-east of that branch of the Ohio, are the Attiou- 
. andarons, which may mean the the Neuters or the Andastes, 
probably the latter, as the position would be nearly correct, 
and the name might apply to either. 

South of the west end of Lake Erie are the Ontarraronons, 
meaning Lake people, as Ontario means beautiful lake. These 
were likely the Algonkins, who had pushed back the Eries and 
very likely the “Miami du Lac,” who gave name to the Mau- 
mee. The lake referred to was perhaps Sandusky Bay; often 
called lake, and reminds one of Totontaraton in 1744, one of 
the places of the Hurons. West of the lake are the Squen- 
qgiuoronons; just above on the Detroit river the Aictzro- 
nons; where the river flows from Lake Huron the Couacro- 
nons, and further north the Ariatoeronon. On the Peninsula 
or point between Lake Huron and Michigan are the Oukouar- 
araronons. Lake Michigan is merged into Green Bay; its south- 
erly course does not appear; west of all but the last named tribe 
are the Assistaeronons or Nation du Feu. South and south- 
west of all these named are the Apalatcy Mountains, with no 
Mississippi valley, and with Spanish names. The last named 
tribe were the well-known Mascoutins. The name Squenqui- 
uoronons, at west end of Lake Erie may have been the 
Nepissing branch of the Ottawas, called Squekaneronons (9 
N. Y. Col. Doc. 160), said by Sagard in 1624 to be their 
proper name, or the name may refer to the lake, as in Sagard's 
case. The lake is Skekouan. The names on this map are 
Huron, and Indians are so apt to make a descriptive name, 
which sounds to whites like a tribal one, as to add greatly 
to the labor of study. In the very map before us the Skrae- 
ronons living east of Sault St. Marie are simply people of the 
Skiae or Sault (2 Shea’s Char., 271). The Jesuit Relation of 
- 1662, p. 62, has an enumeration of the bands of Indians in 
the Michigan peninsulas, all Algonquins and all friends of the 
Hurons, and all trading with the French, save some of the 
Five Nations and some Puants farthest to the west. The On- 
taanek are, no doubt, our old friends in north-west Ohio, 
the Ontarraronons. I should perhaps explain for those not 
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familiar with Indian names that the termination “ronon” is 
Huron for nation, and that the terminations “nek” and “gouk” 
are Algonquin for the same. The Ontaousinagouk may well 
be the Squenqueronon. The others are Kichkagoneiak, 
Nigouaouichirinik and Ouachaskesouek. The first were prob- 
ably Nepissings, the next to the last were no doubt the Niki- 
kouek of the relation of 1648 (p. 62, Quebec Ed.), and likely 
the Couacronons and no doubt the Ottawas.* 

We find, then, about 1640 the Eries ranged in Ohio from 
near the east end of Lake Erie to near the west, and held the 
country back and part of the Ohio river. That everywhere 
west were Algonquins, probably the Miamis and Ottawas 
pressing upon them. That below them on the Ohio, were the 
Shawnees, and south-east of them and their kindred the An- 
dastes were the Algonquin nations. 

In the known history of the Iroquois we are not without 
some further light. In 1609, when first known, they were in 
Central New York and the confederation was formed. By 
clear tradition they had resided around the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal. It was evident that for many years they had occu- 
pied their then home. Mr. Morgan, in his Iroquois, places it 
since 1500, in a later article in V. A. Review, since 1450 at 
least. The Hurons, Neutrals, Iroquois, Eries and Andastes 
lay so compactly together in the Algonquin sea, around them 
that their history evidently had much in common. It is safe 
to assume that all the southern of these tribes emigrated from 
the north. Central New York must have been very attrac- 
tive to fishermen and hunters. The league was formed after 
the migration. It appears, then, with some clearness that the 
Eries emigrated from the north-east to the region of Ohio and 
had likely occupied northern Ohio at least 150 years; no one 
can tell how much longer. By tradition, the Iroquois in this 
movement warred with the Algonquins, no doubt all they 
touched, and probably Delawares, Shawnees and possibly the 
Miamis. The Tuscaroras very probably became separated in 
this struggle. 

The location of tribes, tradition and language all point to 
an earlier emigration of the Huron Iroquois family from the 





Norr.—-A letter from Pére Lamerville to Pére Bruyas (3 N. Y. Col. Doc., 488), dated 
4th November, 1686, says the Senecas wanted him to join them in fighting with Tolere 
tionontatez (Denondades or Wyandots), the Ennekaragi and the French. It appears from 
the New York Council Minutes, XIV., 395, 396, that in May, 1723, they were visited b 


e men, besides women and children of the great nation called Neghkereages, cons 
~7 of six castles and tribes, and that lived near a place called Mischinakinask, between 
the upper lake and the lake of Hurons. , 
In Colden’s eye to his Five Nations, they a there and are called Outaou- 
e 


acs or Necariages. Kichkagoneick were likely the Kekeraunonronnons, the one name 
having an Algonquin ending, and the other the Iroquois or Huron. Lamerville in the same 
letter says: “A man named Andrew Flannaverses has gone with two others to look up the 
Kekeraunon-ronons, who are, I believe, the Nypissings, in order to induce them to come 
and live with the Iroquois.” 
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west, and we think Mr. Morgan has well established its line 
as north of Lake Erie.* It is well-established also that the 
Algonquins came from the north-west, and Mr. Morgan thinks 
both branches of Indians went north of Lake Erie as the more 
natural highway, That seems probable of the Delawares; 
the Alleghanies were a natural barrier. We would suggest, 
however, that there may have been emigrations south as well 
as north, either by the lake shore and portages or down the 
Mississippi and up the Ohio. Evidences of both are found 
in the movements of the north-west tribes and the traditional 
history of tribes upon the Ohio. The Shawnee language was 
quite corrupted and the Delaware and Miami were much 
more alike than either like the Shawnee. We submit that 
this similarity had a cause in past history, and the Delawares, 
Miami and Illinois were nearer akin than either to the Shaw- 
nee, that the Shawnee emigration was different. The Iroquois 
pushed upon the Algonquins of the north emigration, who 
went in all directions, some south-east of the Alleghanies and 
some to the south-east from west of Lake Erie. Were not 
the Shawnees an earlier migration made to the south of the 
lakes? Their language showed early intercourse with other 
tribes, their tradition was that they migrated with the Foxes 
and Kicapoos, that they turned to the south, the others to 
the west. Affinity of language gives color to the tradition. 
Heckewelder writing in 1818 gives a tradition of crossing a 
great river and meeting the Allegwi, or Tallegwi. This tra- 
dition has been supposed to refer to the Mound-builders. His 
own view of it was, we think, evidently colored by his knowl- 
edge of the mounds. But the tradition as given by Loskiel, 
writing in 1778, is that about 80 years before that, on the 
whites settling on the coast, the Delawares came to Ohio, 
drove the Cherokees away and settled about Beaver Creek (p. 
127). He adds at the present time, the Delawares call the 
whole country as far as the entrance of the river Wabash into 
the Ohio, “Alligewineugk, that is,” says he, “a land into which 
they came from distant parts.’ 

The Cherokees, in fact, long after held the mountains of 
east Tennesee and Kentucky, and stoutly maintained their 
ground against their adjacent neighbors, the Delawares and 
the Shawnees. The western tribes warred with them. In 
1679, the Ottawas* called the Upper Ohio “Olighin Sipi.” 
The name Alleghany, sometimes spoken of as our only word 
from the Mound-builders, we submit means the Cherokees. 
In the atlas of the Royal Geographer, D ‘Anville (Paris, 1746), 





*110 North American Review, 33. 
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a branch of the Ohio, apparently the Kenawha or Mononga.- 
hela, is called river “des Tchalaqueé” evidently meaning the 
Cherokees, called otherwise Chalakees, or more properly, says 
Gallatin, Tsalakies I. D’Anville’s very fine and full map of 1755, 
he spells itAlegue, and makes it branch to the east above Pitts- 
burgh, apparently the Kiskeminetas. The Iroquois had a 
tradition that they drove Indians from this vicinity. In 1722 
in treaty with Virginia, their orator said that all the world 
knew that they had driven away the Cohnowas ronon. Had 
the Iroquois and Delawares joined in this adventure? and was 
Heckewelder right in this part of his tradition? 

The time of the conquest is uncertain, the extent of occu- 
pancy, but I think it reasonably established that the Talegewi 
were the Cherokees. I am pleased after coming unexpectedly 
to this conclusion to find it had previously been announced by 
Mr. Brinton.* 

A critical study and comparison of the Cherokee language 
with other Indian languages would throw some light upon the 
early history of the west. 

_Mr. Brinton says “it has a limited number of words in com- 
mon with the Iroquois, and its structural similarity is close.” 
Gallatin and Dr. Barton were inclined to think the Cherokee 
belonged structurally to the Iroquois family. The differences 
of it from the Iroquois were probably even greater than 
between the Shawnee and other Algonquin tongues. I sub- 
mit that the similarity of the Cherokee to the Dakota lan- 
guages is greater than the Iroquois; a conclusion I believe 
Mr. Gallatin and Heckewelder would have reached but for 
the limited information accessible to them about the Dako- 
ta tongue. In 1540, De Soto apparently found them upon the 
upper waters of the Tennessee and Cumberland at a time 
when likely the Akansea were lower on these rivers. In 1669 
the Shawnees were on the Ohio next the Andastes. The 
Shawnees were driven south by the Iroquois, and settled on 
the Cumberland. They must have displaced the Cherokees, 
and in part, possibly, the Akansas, driving one to the west 





*NoTE 1.—Mr. Shea, in yovages Up and Down the a_i, 2. p. 75, = also in his 


article in the American Cyclo on the Arkansas, suggests have been 
the Aleghin, and, page 120, the Ohio is said to be called by the Fectanie oa the Illinois 
the Arkansea, because that tribe once dwelt there. is information comes from the 
banks of the Mississippi. The mouth of the Ohio is a long way from the y+ and 
tribes from the west would not drive a tribe so far back in their own track. The D: 
character of the Arkansas would show them improbable intruders in the Allegheny and 
proverly belo: geographically at the mouth of the Ohio, or where afterwards found. 
“It is the uni river, commonly called Ouabachi, called by the Illinois ae me lh 

Notice that the text speaks of the united river empty: into the ee 
nizing the three branches, Wabash, Ohio, and the other from the 8. 8. W, on whi: 
Shawnees. Ina map in my possession Peter —y “py Amsterdam, 1708, the at mg 
river is called the Oceansea, in another early =~ » and the Arkansas need 
not to have retired far from its mouth down the ississippi, nor > have se ted from 
their Dacotah brethren. Had the Allegheny been called Arkansea by the livi 
it, the case would have strength. In Marquette’s map of 1673, the p> tok. are p! on 
the east bank of the Mississippi, below the Ohio. . 
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and the other to the east and north-east. At any rate, as we 
have seen, we find the Cherokees shortly after on the upper 
Ohio, and, if I am right, by an emigration first down the Missis- 
sippi, and secondly up the Cumberland and Tennessee. Mr. 
Shea (Am. Cyclo., Art. Cherokees), well describes the home of 
that tribe when first known to the whites to be the upper valley 
of the Tennessee, the mountains and valleys of the Allegheny 
range, and the head waters of the Savannah and Flint. This 
tribe was, perhaps, the vanguard of the western Dakota emigra- 
tion down the valley of the Mississippi. By Cherokee tradition 
they did not build the mounds in their country. 

The Shawnees and Cherokees seem to have been the fore- 
most in the great Indian migrations which met the Mound- 
builders. It is thought singular that there are no traditions of 
that move. 

But when we think how faithless are the traditions among the 
whites of one hundred years ago, almost sure to be very wrong, 
even of one’s great-grandfather, and that the Mound-builders 
apparently left Ohio several hundred years ago, at least, the want 
of memory of that event does seem singular. Indians were al- 
ways warring and moving. But the same careful linguistic study 
in America that has told so much in the Old World will tell us 
something of the New. 

The early voyagers along the coast, nearly all speak of copper 
in the hands of the Indians. Even in so small a book as Mr. 
Higginson’s “‘ Explorers for Young Folks,” this is very striking. 
In Virginia, on the Hudson, and in New England was found 
enough to impress the travelers. It could have come from but 
one source, Lake Superior. In the Mississippi valley some may 
have been found in the drift, but not enough to make such abun- 
dance as evidently existed. There was much more commerce 
among the aboriginal tribes than is generally supposed. The 
first discoverer of Florida found a trade with Cuba. There are in 
the West even on the borders of the lakes evidences of trade 
with the Gulf of Mexico, and in later days there was a trade 
across the plains. 

We say we think there was copper enough to show a trade 
most likely with the Algonquin nations, as they held the mines, 
and as at that time the Huron Iroquois held the north of Lake 
Erie, we think it took place south of the lake. The main mining 
was, no doubt, long before and, as shown in the earliest account 
of the ancient copper mines,* many had long been abandoned 
We think some had not, and that Algonquins were adequate to 
continue in a feeble way the prior works, and the Shawnees oc- 
cupying the Ohio river, famous afterward as enterprising traders, 





* Col. Charles Whittlesey’s Smithsonian Contribution, “Ancient Mining on the Shores 
of Lake Superior.” 
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to conduct the commerce.} Possibly this helped to corrupt their 
tongues. A theory has been suggested that the Mound-builders 
voluntarily abandoned Ohio and withdrew, finding the experi- 
ment of northern life too laborious. The movements of nations 
are not so voluntary and independently complete. If Mound- 
builders came from a better climate and place to Ohio and built 
the immense works they did here, it was because there was a 
force behind them pushing them on, and after such immense la- 
bor they abandoned Ohio, there was a pressure from the other 
way. Ohio, from being well peopled for savagery, did not be- 
come a waste without force. 

We take it for granted that when the advance of the two 
great families of northern Indians entered Ohio, they found prior 
occupants. Who were they? Not highly civilized, but village 
Indians, cultivating the soil, and in some places thickly settled ; 
not building homes of brick or stone. A people who did not 
grow in Ohio indigenous to the soil, and die like an annual 
plant, but not even leaving seed behind them. They had their 
affinities of character, manners and blood with other people, and 
with whom? It seems as though no one could thoroughly read 
Mr. Jones’ book on the southern Indians without being struck 
with the similarity of the works and relics found among them 
and in Ohio Certainly the Ohio works and relics are more like 
theirs than like any other. 

Mr. Jones and other leading archzxologists after him have 
thought some of the southern tribes connected with the Mound- 
builders of Ohio, and that the descendants of the latter were 
likely at the time of the discovery in the sonth. Geographically 
we should look there. The entire north occupied by tribes 
from still further north and west, where could the prior resi- 
dents possibly have gone but to the south. 

A proper linguistic study might throw light upon the problem. 
The Shawnee language was perhaps corrupted by captives or 
adoption. More corrupted than any other of that generic race, 
as west and east was spoken purer Algonquin, and they appa- 
rently preceded the Iroquois family in the occupation of Ohio. 
From what tribes or of what tongues were the captives, and 
what nation was so long in contact with the Shawnees as to so 
affect their language ? 





+ Since this paper was written, Rev. Edmund F. Slafter has published in the N. E. His- 
toric and Genealogical Register for January, 1879, a very instructive article exhibiting con- 
siderable direct testimony from the early French Memoirs, that the Indians then procured 
copper in quantities from the Lake Superior mines. 
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AN EXHIBITION OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 
BY W. L. COFFINBURY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


In the summer of 1853 I had a contract of surveying Gov- 
ernment land in the lower peninsula of this State (Michigan), 
in what is now known as Missaukee county; in which Muskrat 
lake is situated. The country was then a wilderness; the 
Catholic mission on the point in Grand Traverse Bay being the 
nearest settlement to my territory, and that seventy mlles dis- 
tant from my camp. I had made arrangements with my fam- 
ily before leaving home in April, to go to the post-office at 
“Mission Point,” to receive and deposit letters, and field books 
of my work for the Surveyor-General. Accordingly, on the 
first day of August, I, with one of my. young men for com- 
pany, set out to go through the wilderness seventy miles to 
the post-office. When we had traveled around the lake from 
our camp on the east side, to the west side, we found some 
Indians camped there, from the Grand Traverse Indian set- 
tlement, who were out on a deer-hunting excursion; there 
being no deer in the vicinity of their homes. Three of them, 
one old man and two young men, probably his sons, were 
tying up bundles in form of knapsacks, and had the appear- 
ance of preparing for a tramp. 

My young man and IJ could speak a few words of their lan- 
guage, and they about as much of ours, and so, between what 
we all understood of each other, we made out that they were 
going home to Mission Point—just where we wanted to go. 
We were glad to have company. They had a blind trail 
which they could follow, although a white man could not, 
unless he was a practical woodsman or a surveyor. 

When our company got ready, we all started into a blind 
forest northwest of the lake, each one carrying a knapsack on 
his back. We traveled together till noon, without conversation 
with. our red companions, except as an occasional word 
dropped from one of the young men would be replied to, but 
not a word from the old man. 

About noon we came to a fine brook of cool, clear water, 
and I proposed to eat our lunch and rest a little while. The 
day was very hot, and mosquitoes very thick and hungry, so 
we made a smudge and took-out.our loaf of bread and piece 
of pork, and the red men lighted their pipes; having no lunch, 
I presume they intended to smoke while we ate, but I, seeing 
they made no signs of eating, offered each of them a piece of 
bread and pork, which was received with a nod and kind of gut- 
turalacknowledgment, and pipes were laid aside until after lunch. 
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While we were resting and the red men smoking, all sitting 
on the ground, I noticed they were eyeing each other in a pe- 
culiar way which I did not understand; as I was watching to 
see what it meant, I also noticed that they began to hold their 
heads lower and lower towards the ground and speak to each 
other in whispers, their eyes now all turned in the same direc- 
tion, I, too, looked in the same direction, with my’ auricu- 
lar nerves all sharp set to catch the slightest sound, but could 
hear nothing. I finally asked what my friends heard and got 
the answer in a whisper, Nich-a-nau-ba, the Indian word for 
Indian. 

In a few moments after, I heard at quite a distance, the dull 
thudding sound of a horse’s feet on the ground coming toward 
us. I had always, till that time, rather prided myself on the 
acuteness of my hearing, but these children of the forest cer- 
tainly threw my self-conceit in that respect in the shade. 
The curiosity of all the performance was that the traveling 
Indian was going out to the lake which our companions had 
just left, but no conversation whatever took place between the 
parties. On the contrary, the traveler with the pony made 
a circuit and left the trail, and did not come nearer than four 
rods of the resting party. 

White people, when meeting their neighbors away from 
home, would have been likely to have said “How were our 
friends at home, when you left?” “What are the prospects for 
game at the lake?” “Where have you been?” or some such 
question; but these never spoke. I then asked if they knew 
the Indian who had just passed, and was answered in the 
affirmative by a nod of the head, but no other explanation 
was made. 

When they had finished their smoking, and we felt rested, 
we resumed march together, and traveled all day in a perfect 
wilderness, they leading the way along a trail so dim that no 
one but a woodsman or an Indian could follow it. We trav- 
eled all the afternoon together, and just at evening we arrived 
at an open spot beside a beautiful brook of clear, cold water, 
where the ground had the appearance of wear and use. A pile 
of old ashes and burned ends of sticks of wood, and the gen- 
eral aspect of the surroundings required but a moment to 
determine that the place was an Indian camp. 

Our Indian friends, without any ceremony, unloaded their 
knapsacks, and my young man and I followed their example 
without question. A fire was soon lighted, and preparations 
for night were made. The old Indian, who had not spoken 
a word of English all day, went around peering into the brush 
and bushes, and finally approached a large old pine log and 
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began to rake the old leaves out from one side of it, and pulled 
out a camp kettle and some knives, forks, spoons and tin 
plates. By this time the young men had a fire made, and 
they fixed a tripod of three sticks, hung over the kettle with 
water in it, and one of them opened his knapsack and brought 
forth a deer’s head which he had carried all day rolled up tight 
in a woolen blanket, through a hot sun in August, but there 
was not the least taint, or sign of being spoiled about it. 
The young men skinned the head, cut it up and put it in the 
kettle of water to boil. They had shot several pigeons in the 
afternoon. These they also dressed and put in the kettle. 
Seeing all the operation carried on with my eyes open, and 
nothing filthy about it, I put in a small piece of pork for each 
of the family, say five, calling attention to the fact as I did it, 
and in acknowledgment of it received the expression from the 
Indians “neshien co-cush,” which, being interpreted, means 
good pork. 

While the cooking was going on, the old man took one tin 
plate, one knife and fork, to the brook and, with sand and 
water, scoured them clean and bright, and when the meat was 
well cooked he took out one pigeon, one piece of pork, and 
one piece of venison, on the clean plate, together with the 
clean knife and fork, and brought them to me, where I was 
seated to rest after my hard day’s walk, and with a low bow 
and a guttural ugh, set it down to me for my supper. We 
gave each one of them a piece of our bread, and we all had a 
good supper and soon retired for the night, each one of our 
Indian companions by himself, rolled up in his Mackinaw 
blanket like a silk worm in his cocoon, and a respectful dis- 
tance from me, and thus spent the night. It is presumable that 
our traveling companions knew what we were doing in the 
woods, and as I was the oldest of our party, the old Indian 
exhibited his respect for my station by giving me a clean dish, 
knife and fork at supper. 

We traveled together the next day till evening when we 
separated, they turning off to their homes. The only articu- 
late word the old man uttered in my hearing was at the fork 
in the trail where we separated. I was a little behind the 
company when they arrived at the fork, and the youny In- 
dians took one trail and my young man the other, but the old 
Indian stood at the fork until I arrived a few minutes after; 
then he pointed me to one trail saying “mont-pa,” which is as 
much as to say “that way;” he then gave me his hand and 
made a bow, and we parted. 
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DISCOURSE OF DR. PAUL BROCA, 


——AT THE-—— 


Opening of the International Congress of Anthropological 
Sciences, in connection with the Universal Expo- 
sition, at Paris, August 16th, 1878. 


(Translated from “Revue d’ Anthropologie,” October 15th, 1878, by Otis T. Mason.) 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 

At an epoch whose prodigious antiquity surpasses all our 
chronologies, in the midst of gigantic monsters who disputed 
the possession of the soil, appeared a feeble and wretched 
being, naked and without arms, sustaining with difficulty, 
from day to day, his famished existence, and finding in the 
crevices of the rocks an insufficient refuge from the dangers 
which assailed him incessantly. By the ordinary calculus of 
chances this creature appears to be deprived of all that could 
insure the survival of the species in the battle of life; sur- 
rounded by enemies numerous and terrible, without means of 
attack and defense, exposed during a long and feeble infancy 
to all the aggressions and vicissitudes of nature, he appears 
to have been foreordained to destruction. But he possesses 
two marvellous instruments, more perfect in him than in any 
other creature: the brain which commands, and the hand 
which executes. To brute force, till then sovereign in the 
world, he opposed intelligence and cunning, a mighty con- 
flict, in which the latter is destined to overcome the former. 

The colossal species of geological times have disappeared; 
man remains. He has vanquished all his rivals, vanquished 
nature herself; and on this very spot, where, long ago, with 
the hand of a novice, he chipped his first weapons from silex 
pebbles, rolled by a river as yet unnamed, to-day unfolds the 
splendors of the Universal Exposition. 

The spectacle which surrounds us, dazzles the curious, in- 
structs the observant, and rejoices all the friends of progress. 
The mechanic, the savant, the artist, the economist and the 
philosopher contemplate with admiration, this brilliant mani- 
festation of human genius, and appreciate with pride the 
irresistible power of civilization. But he alone, can appreciate 
all the grandeur of that civilization, who knows at the price 
of what efforts through the centuries it has been developed, 
what innumerable obstacles it has surmounted, through what 
long stages it has journeyed, from its humble beginning in silex 
to the age of steam and electricity, what myriad forms it has 
assumed, conformed to times and places, to environment and 
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“~srace, what influences, finally, the social state produces by its 
different ~ ar s upon the intellectual and moral character 
of man, a as upon his physical constitution. 

The two eminent men whom the government has placed _at 
the head of the Exposition, M. Teisserenc de Bort, minister 
of agriculture and commerce, and M. Senator Kranz, general 
commissioner, have appreciated the utility of this contrast 
between the light and shadow, between civilization developed 
and civilization rudimentary and in process of evolution; 
between humanity in its infancy, ignorant, forgetful, ruled by 
nature, oppressed by itself, only advancing to-day and retro- 
grading to-morrow—and humanity adult, ennobled by science, 
fecundated by liberty, sanctified by labor, and marching with 
a steady face on the illimitable highway of science. From 
this lofty thought sprang the International Exposition of 
Anthropological Science. 

In deciding that this special exposition should take place, 
in resisting with firmness the efforts directed against it, the 
two chiefs of the Exposition have rendered to the science of 
man a signal service. Anthropology, of which already public 
opinion appreciates the importance, has received from them 
an official consecration; and if you will go back a few years, 
Messieurs, you will appreciate the extent of the road trav- 
ersed. Twenty years ago, our science, disdained, almost 
unknown, groped its way even without a name. The few 
savants who here and there consecrated to it their leisure, 
lacked the means of study; they labored without direction, 
they wrote without a public, they spoke without an echo; if, 
at times, any question more or less anthropological by acci- 
dent had the privilege of being investigated in the interest 
of a political party, this factitious movement lasted just as 
long as the extra scientific agitation which had called it forth; 
at other times, a dead calm; neither friends nor enemies; a 
charming indifference appeared; so that if any one had con- 
ceived the project of an anthropological exposition, nobody 
would have taken the trouble to oppose him. 

But to-day, how changed! Anthropology, enlarging its 
programme, has extended in all directions with a vigor and 
rapidity almost unexampled in the history of the sciences. 
It is represented in nearly every country of Europe by special 
societies, whose members are counted by thousands; it has 
its section in many academies, and its place in the general 
scientific meetings; it has, moreover, its own congresses, some 
embracing the entire programme, others limited to one of its 
branches; it has numerous journals, public and private muse- 
ums, several laboratories, several professional chairs, the first 
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of which in time is that of our museum of natural history; it 
has, finally, at Paris, a public school, now two years in exist- 
ence, where instructions, theoretical and practical, are divided 
into six distinct chairs, and where serious and diligent aud- 
itors congregate. 

Such is what may be called the anthropological arena of 
to-day; but the influence of our science extends far beyond 
this stage. The subject matter of our studies is not one in 
which the public can be uninterested; the scientific field in 
which we labor touches everywhere the boundaries of other 
domains; it is found in alliance with medicine, zoology, geol- 
ogy, history, archeology, mythology, linguistics, statistics, 
politics, philosophy, and even with metaphysics. Whoever 
studies man, from any point of view whatever, whether phys- 
ical, intellectual or moral, and the manifestations of his activ- 
ity in the present or in the past, individually or collectively, ° 
in the family or in society, encounters every moment questions 
which conduct him to the threshold of anthropology, and 
frequently invite him to cross it; and these questions are often 
of a nature to awaken controversies, of ‘which all cultivated 
minds comprehend the weight. Anthropology, therefore, has 
a right to occupy a prominent place in public attention. 
Henceforth, nothing will be missing from its retinue, neither 
its fervent devotees, nor its faithful allies, nor the crowd of its 
friends, known and unknown, nor indeed its systematic de- 
tractors, whose hostility only heightens its importance. 

That which constitutes the force of this science and gives to 
it a positive character, that which has brought it speedily from 
infancy to maturity, is the employment of rigorous methods 
of observation. It has never ceased since the days of Buffon, 
who was its founder, to attach itself as much as possible to 
the search for material facts. These facts, it is true, come but 
slowly, and anthropology, under the circumstances, having 
but insufficient materials at its disposal, not being chained 
down by realities visible and tangible, has wandered into the 
field of speculation. But it has become a true science of ob- 
servation, since the rich materials of study have been accumu- 
lated in public and in private museums. To views more or 
less ingenious, to hypotheses more or less seductive, which 
made no pretense to direct demonstration nor refutation, has 
succeeded the study of sensible objects, of which the descrip- 
tion and interpretation may be easily discussed and contro- 
verted. It is for this reason that we witness in every land the 
progress of anthropology keeping pace with the development 
of anthropological collections. 
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But these collections, however large, are always very incom- 
plete; those which have a general character, which include all 
ages and lands, cannot present the majority of questions 
excepting in a comprehensive view. The study of details 
can be prosecuted only in special museums, above all in local 
collections where are brought together a great number of 
specimens relative to a single subject, epoch, or population. 
These riches dispersed throughout all civilized countries, are 
inaccessible for the most part to savants, and those who are 
permitted to study them in place regret their inability to sub- 
ject them to comparisons with others. It is vain to attempt 
to harmonize the results of description, of mensuration or of 
representation, so as to render comparable with one another 
the facts recorded in different lands by different observers; 
nothing can take the place of an examination of the objects 
themselves for the purpose of a comparative study. Surely, 
anthropology has made great progress in the last few years, 
but how much more rapid and sure its march would be if all 
its material resources could be brought together at various 
times and places, which, thanks to the co-operation of all 
nations, our anthropological collections possess. 

The International Exposition of anthropological sciences, 
undertaken this year, on occasion of the Universal Exposition, 
responds to the needs of science. In confiding to the Society 
of Anthropology, of Paris, the responsibility of organizing and 
directing it, the Minister and General Commissioner have 
shown clearly that their aim was exclusively scientific. The 
Commission, presided over by our illustrious colleague, M. de 
Quatrefages, has not neglected to respond worthily to their 
intention. The object is to render a service to students rather 
than to excite the curiosity of the public. To the central lo- 
cality, the place of honor which was first offered in the rotun- 
da of the Trocadéro palace, it peferred a retired gallery of 
difficult access, but four times larger, and where it has been 
able to display, without much inconvenience, the numerous 
beautiful collections which foreign nations have been willing 
to confide to our country. It has sacrificed the picturesque 
to the serious, the decoration to the study. These skulls, 
these skeletons, these brains which, it is said, might repel vis- 
itors, these flints, innumerable and often monotonous, which 
might exhaust the patience, it has crowded into these cases 
for the instruction of anthropologists who were its objective 
point. But in pursuing this end it has, moreover, attained 
another, and the public has come in crowds to insure the suc- 
cess of the first international exposition of anthropological 
sciences. 
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Let us hope, gentlemen, that this success, witnessed by the 
foreign commissioners, will awaken in them the desire to or- 
ganize in their own countries expositions of the same nature. - 
They would have, like all international works, the effect of 
conspiring to that reconciliation of peoples, of exciting among 
them that only truly profitable rivalry, the only conflict which 
benefits the,whole world, that of science and labor. But they 
have another advantage, which concerns us particularly here, 
of increasing more and more the taste for anthropological 
researches and furnish to the science of man inexhaustible 
sources of study and progress. 

It belongs to you, gentlemen, to realize these suggestions. 
Our congress is the necessary complement of the exposition 
of anthropological sciences. The commissioners of the an- 
thropological society have comprehended from the first that 
an exposition of this nature ought to be something more than 
a simple exhibition; something more than a field of observa- 
tion opened to savants during a half year; it should leave en- 
during traces in the sciences, and the facts elicited should be 
consigned to a special publication after having been publicly 
discussed. But it was asked in what form and at what time 
these discussions should take place. It was known that a 
great number of exhibitors and foreign delegates would come 
to Paris at the commencement and at the end of the Exposi- 
tion to oversee the arrangement of their cases, and the repack- 
ing of their precious specimens; but it was also known that 
many students, especially those engaged in teaching, could 
have their time at their disposal only to the end of the sum- 
mer. Hence the idea originated of instituting at three differ- 
ent times, three series of séances pléniéres, in which each ‘one 
might participate according to his convenience; indeed, these 
séances were announced in the Bulletin de la Societé d’An- 
thropologie; but the importance and success of the anthrop- 
ological exposition were not taken into account, and a few 
weeks before the opening when it was known what grand re- 
sults were achieved, it was concluded that discussions renewed 
on several occasions upon the same subjects, by different 
speakers, and in the absence of their objectors would lack 
unity and even justice. The project of the séances pléniéres 
was abandoned and a new commission, which confided to me 
the perilous honor of presiding, has been charged with organ- 
izing an international congress of anthropological sciences. 

It is not without sincere regret that, in choosing the month 
of August, we are deprived of the presence of many foreign 
savants, and among them the most eminent representatives of 
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anthropological science. But we can at least utilize their la- 
bors and we know that their sympathies are entirely with us. 

For special reasons I deem it my duty to state that our con- 
gress is entirely distinct from the celebrated International 
Congress of Anthropology and Pre-historic Archeology, 
which held a brilliant session during the Universal Exposition 
‘of 1867, and which, since then, has passed with success from 
north to south, from west to east over a great portion of Eu- 
rope. By the immense service which it has rendered to pre- 
historic science, this congress has merited the recognition of 
all anthropologists, but it has secured peculiar claims to the 
gratitude of our nation in adopting the French as the exclusive 
language of its sessions. When it takes us to foreign coun- 
tries we have the good fortune to recognize our mother-tongue 
and of feeling always at home, a charming compliment, since 
it was spontaneously rendered by our foreign colleagues at a 
time when France lay vanquished and bleeding. It would 
have been but a poor recognition of this honor, to seek to 
profit by the present circumstances in order to bring back to 
Paris before its turn, a congress which has not yet made its 
first round. It ought not to be supposed, therefore, that this 
meeting is the International Congress of Anthropology and 
Pre-historic Archeology in disguise. It differs essentially in 
its general title, in its programme, which embraces all the an- 
thropological sciences, and in its aim, which is, above all else, 
to study the rich anthropological material brought together in 
our exposition. 

In calling your attention to the principal aim, the committee 
of organization do not intend to limit, in any respect, the 
members of the congress. All communications will be re- 
ceived, every subject shall be remanded to the programme, 
and all the discussions shall be re-produced in the reports to 
be submitted to the commissioners. 

Each of our meetings will be preceded by a visit to the gal- 
lery of the anthropological exposition. The specimens rela- 
tive to communications and discussions which are the order of 
the day will be submitted to examination by the exhibitors 
themselves. 

I take leave to thank, in the name of the committee of 
organization and, I rejoice to say, in the name of our country, 
the foreign savants who have had the goodness to lend to our 
congress the encouragement of their presence and the support 
of their names. We wish the greatest happiness to our foreign 
guests. This occasion is dear to us on account of the cordial 
relations which it establishes and for cementing the fraternal 
union of anthropologists of all lands. 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 
BY REV. M. EELLS. 


Music among these Indians, consists more of a noise, as a 
general thing, than of melody or chords. As a rule, the 
Clallams are far more musical than the Twanas. The women 
sometimes sing alone, when at work, at funerals, and when 
tending the children; but in nearly all their gambling, boat, 
war and religious songs the men take the lead. All persons 
sing the same melody, but sometimes the pitch of different 
persons varies considerably. 

INSTRUMENTS AND ACCOMPANIMENTS, — Their instru- 
ments are also intended more for noise than for anything else; 
indeed, no single one can vary the tone, the only modifi- 
cation being loud and soft. These are used mainly in those 
songs which have a religious bearing tothem. Ist, They consist 
of the drum; this, with the Twanas, is square or rectangular as 
to its head, and varies in size from a side a foot long tc one two 
feet or a little more. It is made of deer skin stretched over a 
wooden frame; it has only one head, and on the reverse side 
the leather strings are crossed so as to form a handle, and the 
drum is held with one hand while the other is used for pound- 
ing; it is only from three to five inches deep, but different 
ones, according to their size, vary in tone as much as an American 
snare and bass drum. The Clallams use the same kind and 
also have another which is similar in all respects, except that 
the head is round instead of being rectangular. 2d, Deer- 
hoof rattles. The hoofs of deer are strung on strings some- 
times in quite large bunches, and either held in the hand or 
fastened to the waist while dancing, and I have lately seen the 
copper of rifle cartridges, which have been shot off, mixed 
with them. 3d, Hollow wooden rattles. Two pieces of wood 
are carved and hollowed, small stones or shot are placed in 
them and they are fastened together with bark at the handle, 
and skin strings at the sides. They are usually painted black 
and are shaken by a circular movement of the hand. They are 
not now used by the Twanas, but I think were formerly.— 
Others of different shape and painting are occasionally im- 
ported by the Clallams from the Indians of British Columbia, 
but they are made on the same princple, z. ¢., hollow, with 
stones or shot in them, and to be heldin the hand. 4th, The 
Clallams occasionally add rattles made from the scollop shell. 
A hole is pierced near the hinge of the shell and a number of 
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them are strung on a stick, which is*bent in the form of a cir- 
cle 8 or 10 inches in diameter. These are shaken edgewise, 
not sidewise, for in the latter way they are liable to break, 
and if this shall occur, the person holding them will die soon, 
according to their belief. 5th, As accompaniments to their 
music, those without instruments pound with small sticks on 
larger ones, or clap their hands together. 

SONGS.—These consist of work, patriotic; and boat songs; 
those for gambling and the nursery, for love war and funerals, 
and their religious songs. I have known of instruments being 
used only with those for war and gambling, the boat and 
religious songs, and in all of these the aid of their guardian 
spirits was invoked, which made them religious. The songs 
are continually repeated. 1 have never been able to obtain 
any of their patriotic, love or work songs, but of the rest I 
give the following: 

ist. THE BOAT SONGS.—When travelling in a common 
way in their canoes, they sing very little, but sometimes when 
on a parade before friends and generally on the arrival of three 
or more canoes at a council or great festival, there is consider- 
able singing, accompanied by the drum, clapping of hands, 
pounding with sticks and paddles, on boards, and the canoes, 
and sometimes by the hollow wooden rattles. This occurs just 
before the arrival,sometimes, however, beginning as long before 
as they can be heard. There is, then, a religious element in 
these songs. Song No. I, is one of these which I heard in 
1875, when a band of the Clallams arrived at a council, and No. 
2 is another which I heard when the same Indians arrived at a 
great festival Those on shore sometimes reply with another 
song, while those in the canoes rest for the purpose. 

2d. PATRIOTIC SONGS. — At one time I was travelling 
with a large number of Twana Indians, one of them being a 
woman of the Chemakum tribe who was married to a Twana 
man. Our way was through the Chemakum land, and when 
we reached it, she broke out into a talk and song of some 
kind, but at first I did not understand what she was doing. 
I asked the other Indians and they said “ hush,” and I did so, 
as they all kept still, but they afterwards told me that she was 
singing an ode in the Chemakum language to her native land. 
None of the rest understood her, but they kept silent out of 
respect. This is the only one of the kind I ever heard. 

3d. GAMBLING SONGS. — When gambling in one method, 
with pairs of bones, singing is universal, accompanied with 
the pounding on large sticks with smaller ones. Nos. 3 and 
4 are Twana songs of this kind. No. 3 having been.sung by 
one party, and’No. 4 by the opposing party in the same game. 
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The words have no meaning. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 were songs 
which I heard sung by Clallams in the same kind of game, 
and No. 8 by both tribes. 

When gambling with discs, usually there is no singing un- 
less they wish to invoke the aid of their guardian spirit. Then 
drums are brought in, one or more for each party; there is 
pounding on sticks, and clapping of hands and singing. In 
this singing, I understand that each one is invoking the aid 
of his or her guardian spirit, so as to win the game. I was 
present at one such Twana game not long since, and when in 
the house, the singing was a complete medley of confused 
sounds and words, and I could catch nothing of it, but when 
I was a few hundred yards away they mainly blended into 
song No. 9, though different keys, mainly in chord were 
discernible. 

4th. NURSERY SONGS.—The common ones, to soothe a 
crying child, or hush one to sleep, I have never been able to 
obtain, but I have been told of No. 10 by a Clallam. A 
rough mask was put on the face of the parent, and the song 
was sung to frighten the crying child into quietness. 

5th. FUNERAL SONGS.—At almost all funerals there is an 
irregular crying kind of singing, with no accompaniments, 
but generally all do not sing the same melody at the same 
time in unison. Several may sing the same song and at the 
same time, but each begins and finishes when he or she may 
wish. Often for weeks, or even months, after the decease of 
a dear friend, a living one, usually a woman, will sit by her 
house, and sing or cry by the hour; and they also sing for a 
short time when they visit the grave or meet an esteemed 
friend whom they have not seen since the decease. At the 
funeral, both men and women sing. No. 11 I have heard 
more frequently, some time after the funeral, and No. 12 at 
the time of the funeral by the Twanas. The words are sim- 
ply an exclamation of grief, as our word, alas; but they also 
have other words which they use, and sometimes they use 
merely the syllable /a. Often the notes are sung in this 
order, and sometimes not, but in some order the notes do and 
fa, and occasionally m7 are sung. 

6th. WAR SoNGS.—These are generally now sungyonly at 
some great festival in remembrance of former days. No. 13 
I heard sung thus by the Clallams. It was constantly re- 
peated, and they closed each time with a great ho-ya, when 
all squatted nearly to the ground. This was done with black- 
ened faces, and accompanied with the drum and hollow 
wooden rattles. 
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No.1. Boat Song. 


at Seer eer ree ase ESE 


Ah yah ah yah ah ya ya ya ah ya ya ya ah ya ya ya ya ya 








No.2, Boat Song. No. 3. Gambling ten 


Pees 2 rec hieer cares ees 


ya ya yaya. Hin ni hai ni 








No. 4. No. 5. Gambling Song. No.6. Gambling Song. 














[cae A 
hai hai m. Hi ha hi Hwi a ho. Ha ha ha etc, 









No. 7%. GamblingSong. No.8. Gambling Song. No.9. Gamb’g Song. 


y : z : ee 
S Easaen Scions rersrernics edi 
He ye ha la la. 


No. 10. Baby. No. 11. Mourning. No.12. Mourning. 















Ta-ka-tas skul-le-e. Oh d-da d-da d-da 






































ano: 13. War. No. 14. Wind. Base for 14. 
= oes. = : 
= - 
—~@ ; 
Ho-ya-chi-chis , ho-ya-chi-chis, etc, Hi-i hi-i hi-i 
No.15. Sick. No. 16. Sick. 
a 4 - -_ 
ae aE we 
Se ae 
Hi-i-e hi-i-e hi-e. 
No. 17. Sick. No. 18. Dance. 
cue Sra riar crirerislz=reesie 
He - he-e-a he - e-a he-e - 4, etc. Hu - ofthe wa - hi-hit, 
No. 19. Dance. No. 20. Dance. No. 21. Black Tamano-us. 
GENS Eaaaae 
Ha - ya ha-ya-hi-hi-hi. Ho - ho - hoy ho - hoy. 


No. 22. Black Tamano-us. No. 23. Black Tamano-us. No. &%. Black Tamano-us. 


On me. 
@ —-r ve ee ee ao 8 
et re a a ranean, —2 yt 
tas = hoy hwi - hi - hi. a-hoy-hu-hi-ni, 


7th. RELIGIOUS SONGS.—At their religous performances, 
whatever be the occasion, singing is almost universal. No. 
14 I heard when a party of Twanas were encamped and were 
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seeking the aid of the spirits for a fair wind for that day’s jour- 
ney. It was accompanied by the drum and pounding on 
sticks. Nos. 15,16 and 17 are Twana songs, when a medicine 
man is attempting to cure a sick person. No. 17 had a kind 
of bass on “do” in the same time. They are sung by all pres- 
ent and accompanied by the same as No. 14. No. 18 was 
sung by the Twanas and Nos. 19 and 20 by the Clallams, at 
a dance, and were accompanied by the drum; No. 20 is a solo. 
No. 21 is the chorus only, of a song sung by the Clallams at 
what is called the black tamanéus performance; a secret so- 
ciety and the most savage kind of religious practices. The 
solo was so varied that I could not get it. Nos. 22,23 and 24 
are black tamanédus songs of the Twanas; generally each of 
the three were begun by a leader singing it, then another took 
it up, the first one stopping, then all, from 20 to 40, joined in 
with a small drum and the hollow wooden rattles, once or 
twice, then a large drum was used, and the song was repeated 
several times and all ended with a great Az or hoy, meaning 
done. When 24 was sung, an extra voice sang something 
higher and varied at times. Of the dance and black tamandéus 
songs these are the simpler ones that I have heard; the more 
varied ones I have been unable to get before they would 
cease. 





? 
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SAND-FIELDS AND SHELL-HEAPS. 
CHAS. F. WOOLLEY. 


The aboriginal relics found in Monmouth and Middlesex 
counties in New Jersey, the scene of my explorations for the 
past two years, are most abundant in the places locally known 
as ‘‘blown sand-fields.” Most of these fields have been under 
cultivation but are now, for the greater part, entirely aban- 
doned. These spots are peculiar and invariably attract the 
observer’s eye, being totally different in appearance from the 
surrounding surface; the sand or top soil having been blown 
away leaves a bare, barren spot nearly destitute of vegetation, 
strewn with broken pebbles, generally of small size, many 
showing the former action of fire, and frequently in regular 
piles or heaps. Amid these heaps or in their immediate vicin- 
ity, the soil frequently presents a carbonized appearance, much 
darker in color than that adjacent to it. 

Scattered over these areas are found the various kinds ot 
implements, chippings and fragments frequently interspersed 
with clam and oyster shells, when the locality is upon a stream 
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flowing into the coast bays or inlets. These sites of aborigi- 
nal villages or camping grounds are numerous in the two coun- 
ties mentioned and, having explored more than forty of them 
where the ‘‘ finds” were most abundant, scattered over areas 
of from one to six hundred acres, I have made a large collec- 
tion, and many interesting observations. Nearly all the 
chipped and polished stone implements known to archzolo- 
gists of this section are found in these sand-fields; also, some 
of shell and many made of the whorl of the Pyrula, but those 
implements and ornaments of copper, found’in other parts of 
the United States, are rare here, though occasionally found, 
while as far as I am aware those of bone are entirely wanting. 
Fragments of pottery, some of which show profuse ornamenta- 
tion, are very numerous and indicate, in some instances, 
vessels of a‘large size, as much as twelve inches in diameter. 
The chipped implements are, for the greater part, made of 
Jasper and a Basaltic stone, neither of which are found zm situ 
anywhere in this part of the State. It may be of interest to 
note here that I have in my cabinet a lozenge-shaped stone of 
Catlinite (red Pipe-stone), neatly perforated, found near the 
village of Englishtown in Monmouth county, 1100 miles from 
its quarry! 

In comparing the specimens gathered from different places 
great differences are to be noted; a finely made arrowhead as 
hard and sharp as when it left its maker’s hand, will be found 
lying upon the surface in company with a rude one of the con- 
sistency of chalk, one that needs to be handled with the greatest 
care for its preservation, literally a decayed stone. Again, 
some places will furnish the majority of its arrowheads and 
spear points of a particular pattern. Generally the sim- 
ple stemmed variety is the most common, though in one sand 
field the predominating style of arrow points is bifurcated 
base, barbed and beautifully serrated. 

Near Old Bridge, Middlesex Co., along the line of the Old 
Camden & Amboy R. R., near the South River, is one field 
. strewn with fragments and flakes and a fair representation of 
the usual “finds,” but not one arrowhead; less than a half-mile 
away in another sand-field they were numerous. In the field 
characterized by the absence of arrowheads, I gathered on an 
area of 900 square feet, fifty-six broken spear heads of large 
size and good workmanship ; ten of them were the pointed 
ends and forty-two the stemmed, thirty-four were of one 
mineral. No perfect spear heads were found among the 
broken ones. One of the most prolific spots in New Jersey is 
Spotswood, ten miles from Old Bridge, and also near Freehold, 
Monmouth Co. More than 400 perfect implements have been 
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collected from an area of about an acre. Along the head 
waters of the Manosgrav River are three sites or camping 
grounds of the Delaware Indians, all on the border of the ex- 
tensive forest region known as the “ Southern Pines ;” they 
are not more than two miles apart. 

Implements are frequently found ex masse. Most of these 
caches are rude looking flakes, but one instance that came 
under my observation is a marked exception. These were 
unearthed at 18 inches from the surface, and when made 
acquainted with the fact, more than two years after, I found 
there 64 of them in perfect condition, averaging 5 inches in 
length by 3 in breadth, well executed, and evidently completed; 
there were originally many more. 

There are many shell-heaps of aboriginal origin along our 
coast, but few of them reward the seeker with anything except 
a few chippings, and in many even they, are wanting, 
The shell-heap near Keyport, described by Prof. Rau, Smith- 
sonian Report, 1864, p. 370, is an exception, and is the only 
one in this vicinity, as far as I am aware, that can be called a 
genuine Kjékkenmédding ; the majority having been made by 
the Indians in casting away the valves of the shell fish after 
stringing or otherwise preparing them to carry back to their 
more permanent habitations in the interior; for our State was 
traversed by well-defined trails leading from the Delaware to 
oyster producing inlets of the Shrewsbury, Squam and other 
streams. One of these heaps near Tuckerton known as the 
“Hummock,” has its base upon the Salt Meadows, a half-mile 
from the firm land, and is very conspicuous as it can be seen 
from out at sea; it is a solid mass of clam shells ( Venus Mer- 
cenaria), 11 feet high, 25 feet long and an average width of 6 
feet ; upon the top are growing several red cedars six inches 
in diameter, no whole shells could be found and but a few en- 
tire valves; they all showing the marks of having been opened 
with a rude instrument. This has been opened several times, 
and tons of shells carted away, but not a chipping or fragment 
of pottery has been seen, though it is of undoubted aborigi- 
nal origin, and upon the main land opposite and a half-mile. 
away, ground axes, celts, and other implements -have been 
found. 
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PRE-HISTORIC MANUFACTURING VILLAGE IN 
THE MIAMI VALLEY, AND MOUND- 
BUILDERS’ RELICS. 


BY S. H. BINKLEY. 


In various parts of Europe, but more especially in France, 
localities exist which have been recognized as the sites of pre- 
historic manufactory villages. . They are distinguished by a 
profusion of implements and ornaments, of stone, and in 
some instances bone and horn; and by the debris resulting 
from the prosecution of this branch of primitive industry. 

Evidences of a similar character are occasionally discovered 
in widely separated parts of our own country. The most in- 
teresting of this class of antiquities in the Miami valley, so far 
as I know, is situated near West Carrollton, Montgomery 
county, on the farm of M. T. Dodds, Esq. The locality is 
elevated and commands an extensive and enchanting pros- 
pect. Here, over an area of several acres, have been found 
numerous specimens of pre-historic handiwork, some of which 
are of rare excellence. 

The evidences of its manufacturing character consist in the 
immense quantity of broken stone with which the soil, to 
the depth of ten or twelve inches, is filled and the number of 
unfinished specimens which exhibit the incipient stages of 
progress. Thus, while some are roughly chipped into shape— 
others are ready for the polisher. But the most remarkable 
feature hitherto developed consists in the number of defaced 
and broken specimens. Their appearance is strongly suggestive 
of studied, malignant design, as such results could not have 
been produced by legitimate use. Some of the mutilated 
specimens—two small, grooved axes, in particular—had been 
perfect gems of symmetry and elegance, and highly polished; 
hence it is apparent that these were not broken in the process 
of manufacture, as has been suggested. The circumstances 
that led to this act of vandalism, must necessarily be left to 
conjecture. The most feasible that has presented itself, refers 
it to a practice coeval with man, namely, the destruction of 
everything that would give aid or comfort to the enemy. 

Many of these specimens are sprinkled over with minute 
crystals of sulphuret of iron which, although it is not a decis- 
ive test, may be accepted as evidence of a considerable an- 
tiquity. 
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The question is an interesting one as to what race these 
operations should be referred. The proverbial indolence of 
the Indian tribes, and their known hostility to any permanent 
methodical pursuit, would seem to exclude them from any 
participation in it. On the other hand, the proximity of the 
extensive works at Alexandersville, and the discovery of im- 
plements and ornaments identical with those occasionally met 
with in the mounds, may be accepted as presumptive evidence 
that here, in the misty past, the Mound-builders exercised 
their mechanical genius in manufacturing the various imple- 
ments and ornaments which their simple wants or tastes re- 
quired. , 

I may here remark that the specimens recovered from this 
locality, comprise axes grooved and plain, fleshers, gouges, 
pestles or mullers, hammers, and many egg-shaped picks or 
hand-hammers; also, ornaments and arrow-points have been 
found in profusion, but mostly mutilated. Among the many 
specimens in my cabinet from this locality, there is one which, 
from its peculiar shape, appears to have been used as a nether 
mill stone; its diameter is ten inches; average thickness, four 
inches; circular in form; margin convex; sides flat and worn 
smooth; material, granite. The cylindrical pestle or roller 
may have been employed, in this case, in crushing their bread- 
stuff, which was preserved upon the skin or cloth on which 
the bed stone rested. This primitive mill appears to have 
been in universal favor at one time or another; a significant 
fact which, while it does not necessarily imply an interchange 
of thought, is strongly suggestive of sameness in the great 
brotherhood of men. 

Another interesting feature that has some bearing upon the 
state of civilization to which the Mound-builders had attained, 
namely, a number of delicate notches on the margin of a frag- 
ment of what appears to have been a perforated plate or slab. 
Was this a record? If so, it implies a knowledge of numbers. 
We know that they had some unit of measure, as without this 
knowledge it would have been impossible to construct a per- 
fect square. 

The description of the garden beds (published in the first 
issue) reminds me of the “old fields” of Lancaster County, Pa. 
In the southern part of the County there were many isolated 
patches, varying in area from ten to fifty or more acres, sur- 
rounded by a dense forest. The entire surface was laid off in 
squares of some four feet, and elevated, presenting a striking 
resemblance to a checkered cornfield. They were mostly des- 
titute of timber, except in some instances a few cedar trees or 
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venerable chestnut. The ground was covered with a short, 
wiry grass, mosses and lichens. 

Those fields presented the same appearance to the first im- 
migrant that they do to their modern successors, and were 
referred to the Indians. At present I shall offer no sugges- 
tions as to the probable nationality of these ancient gardens. 
But it is difficult to conceive of the object that prompted in 
the selection of such extremely sterile soil, while thousands of 
acres of the best land in the County lay only a few miles to 
the north. That they were not influenced in their choice by 
the pre-occupation of the fertile soil, is proven by the fact that, 
with a few unimportant exceptions, the entire country was 
covered with its primeval forest when first settled by Euro- 
peans. It is not probable that those ancient pioneers were 
posted in agricultural chemistry, therefore it is allowable to 
presume that they were governed exclusively by appearances. 
The beauty of situation, the copious fountain, and the stately 
timber, may be referred to as paliatives. 

The specimens referred to as having been broken “to 
let the soul out,” are usually found in mounds in connec- 
tion with the reliquae of man. . But those that I described 
were scattered over the surface. 

Among the relics recovered with my Mound - builders’ 
skeletons, there are two broken chert arrow points. The re- 
maining objects comprise fragments of deers’ horn (gardening 
tools?); one perfect bone bodkin and two broken ones; one 
flat, perforated stone; fragments of a bear’s tusk; small piece 
(about two ounces) of brown hematite, and a part (about an 
inch) of the recurved tusk of a beaver. These were found 
between the femoral bones! Besides the above, I found one 
perfect arrow point and a small axe in the body of the mound, 
evidently thrown in as votive offerings. The mode of burial 
was unique, and clearly accounts for the excellent state of 
preservation in which I found the remains. 


“ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUDONVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1879. 

Dear Sir:—In No. 2 of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN you 
say, p. 90, with reference to the Iroquois: “The spread of this 
people * * * was quite remarkable, and yet it was a growth 
that ended in their destruction. * * * They sold the land 
which they conquered from others and disappeared them- 
selves.” Also, p. 98: “The great Algonquin race has been 
swept from off the earth. Their tribes no longer exist,” etc. 
The American Encyclopedia says some of the remnants of the 
Algonquins are now: at the Lake of the Two Mountains, but 
that their dialect has been modified by intermixture, etc.; al- 
together the various tribes now number 40,000. Certainly 
there are 600 Delawares in Indian Territory. All of the Iro- 
quois tribes are still represented, as follows: Canada, 7,034; 
viz: Mohawks, 759; Six Nations, 2,992; Oneidas, 633; 
Others, 2,650. United States, 6,626; New York: Senecas, 
Onondagos, Oneidas, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, 5,141; Green 
Bay: Oneidas, 1,279; Indian Territory: Senecas, 206. I am 
informed that there are 40 or 50 in Illinois. Also many other 
Algonquins. How can you harmonize the above figures with 


our statements? a 
y F. E. ASPINWALL, M. D. 


[We do not harmonize, we only say that they have disap- 
peared.—ED. ] 


ansthcnceachaiguplinlipchscade ae 
JACKSON, TENN., March 14th, 1879. 

Dear Sir:—Il propose to give a description of certain 
mounds found in Madison County, Tenn.. These mounds 
are scarcely known outside the neighborhood in which they 
are situated, and our people do not appreciate the fact that 
we have at our very door some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of the long-ago that there are in the United States; 
yet it is evident that ages before this continent was known to 
the people of the old world, this region was the scene of busy 
life, the centre of a dense population. 

There are more or less mounds in every district in the 
County; but those to which I refer are known as the “Peirson 
Mounds,” near the village of Pinser, in the south-east corner 
of the County, two miles from the Mobile & Ohio Railroad. 
There are in the group about forty mounds of various sizes, 
scattered along the Forked Deer River, within an area of 
about one and one-half square miles. There are several fine 
springs in the neighborhood. The soil is a rich black loam, 
and has been cultivated for about forty years. . The mounds 
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are connected, or rather surrounded, by a line of earthworks 
or embankments about two miles long. Most of the mounds 
have been plowed over for years, and consequently are much 
smaller than when first seen by the white settlers; but some 
of them being too steep for the plowman, have preserved their 
original form. The largest mound is about ninety feet high, 
and about one thousand feet in circumference at the base, and 
is covered with a dense growth of trees and bushes. The sec- 
ond in size is thirty-eight feet high, and is pentagonal in form, 
with a graded avenue or approach at one corner, and is one 
hundred feet across the summit. There are several large 
poplar and beech trees growing on the top and sides of this 
mound. One of the poplar trees is over four feet in diameter, 
and long ago began to decay. 

I have a great many valuable relics from this locality, one 
of the most interesting of which is a flint spade, a drawing of 
which I herewith enclose. It is seven and three-fourth inches 
long and six wide, seven-eighths of an inch thick in the centre. 

. Very respectfully, J. G. Cisco. 


- 
- 





BROWNSVILLE, PA., Jan. 2, 1879. 


Dear Sir :—Would not an article on the history of Scientific 
Societies in the United States, living and dead, be within the 
province of the AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN? The United 
States Bureau of Education, of which Hon. Jno. Eaton is 
Commissioner, has issued a valuable work entitled “The Pub- 
lic Libraries of the United States.” This volume contains a 
brief but very interesting history of the various Historical 
and Scientific societies of the U. S., arranged by states, alpha- 
betically, but does not include a// the scientific associations 
now existing, nor does it give in detail the history of the 
various changes in these societies, and of course says nothing 
of defunct associations. Mr. I. P. Lesley, the State Geolo- 
gist of Pennsylvania, in vol. A of the last “Report of the Geo- 
logical Survey of Pennsylvania,” gives a very good history of 
the “Geological Society of Pennsylvania,” organized in 1832, 
died i839, Resurrected as the “Association of American 
Geologists” in 1840, and merged into the now permanent and 
noted “American Association for the Advancement of Science” 
about 1848. 

Many of our scientific societies now existing have arisen, 
pheenix-like, from the ashes of some other and similar asso- 
ciation begun by scientific men. The present prosperous and 
well-known “Maryland Academy of Science” originated in 
1819 as “The Baltimore Physical Association,” and after dying 
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three deaths under as many different names, was in 1863 
established under its present name, and with a very promising 
hope of permanency. The history of such associations would 
be exceedingly interesting, as showing the vicissitudes of 
science in this country, in its efforts for organized existence 
and action. Many of these efforts and their history have 
been perhaps entirely forgotten. I have asked in vain for and 
would be glad to receive some information as to the locality 
and history of the “American Geological Society,” and “The 
Western Museum Society,” both of which had an existence 
about 1820, and of “Western Academy of Natural Science,” 
which existed in St. Louis, Mo., in 1840. These associations 
numbered among their members some of the most distin- 
guished scientific men of the age; such as Benjamin Silliman, 
Thomas Cooper, and others. 

The material for such an article as I ask for is far beyond 
my reach, by reason of my isolation from large libraries. I 
will be very grateful to any of your readers for information 
about the three societies above named. 

HORACE EDWIN HAYDEN. 


> 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


DISCOVERY OF MOUND-BUILDERS SKULLS. 


Mr. A. D. Hagar, the secretary of the Historical Society 
of Chicago, has kindly afforded us the perusal of two papers, 
which had been read before that Society. One written by 
James Maitland, makes mention of the exploration of several 
mounds near Geneva, Illinois. There were found in the 
mounds a number of skeletons and skulls and other relics. 
Some of the skeletons are described as “lying side by side, 
but having their bones in a position to describe the arc of a 
circle.” Some bone needles and pieces of pottery were found 
with them, but what is noticeable especially as associated with 
the circular position of the bones, were the evident tokens of 
fire in the mounds. “Three feet below the surface was a con- 
siderable amount of charcoal extending through the mound at 
about the same depth. Below the charcoal, the earth was 
caked as if by a long continued fire, and a considerable deposit 
of ashes.” 

Another paper, read before the same society, from W. C. 
Holbrook, of Coleta, Illinois, also mentions a discovery of 
Mound-builders relics near Sterling, Illinois. The exploration 
was made in May, 1877. A stone floor or altar 6 feet long 
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by 4% wide was found only eight inches below the surface. 
The altar was formed of large pieces of lime-stone laid in 
double layers, one above the other. Charcoal and charred 
human bones were on the altar, and “evidences of a great 
heat were presented.” The same paper mentions also, the 
discovery of a “Dolmen” or a cist composed of a quadrila- 
teral chamber, ten feet long and four and a half wide. The 
wall was four feet high and was covered with large flat stones. 
Inside of the cist were found many fragments of human bones; 
one skull was also found that had been trepanned. Two more 
so-called “altars” are also described as situated in a valley 
among the hills near Clyde in Whitesides county, Illinois: 
These altars were situated just below the surface, but were 
not connected with any mound or earth-work. They were 
circular floors made from large flat pieces of lime-stone. They 
also give evidences of fire. We beg leave to suggest in ref- 
erence to them, whether they were not used as a fire bed in 
some ancient camp or wigwam, and were not altars at all.. 

Mr. W. B. Gray, of Highland Park, also mentions the dis- 
covery of a skull in a mound near Fox lake, in Lake county, 
Illinois. This skull is certainly very remarkable; the frontal 
lobe or arch seems to be entirely wanting; the large project- 
ing eye-brows, deep-set eye-sockets, the low, receding fore- 
head, and the long, narrow and flat shape of the crown rendered 
it a very animal-looking skull. If it was not a posthumous 
deformation it certainly is a very remarkable skull and might 
well pass for the “missing link.” It was found in a mound 
six feet below the surface, in company with thirteen other 
skeletons. The skeletons were found lying with their heads’ 
to the centre and their feet arranged in a circle around this 
point. 

A newspaper published at Wilmington, Ohio, Zhe Wi/- 
mington Fournal, also contains a lengthy account of a remark- 
able find of relics in a mound near that place. The peculiar- 
ity of the find is that two or three inscribed tablets are said to 
have been exhumed. 

These tablets are covered with a most wonderful series of 
hieroglyphics and symbolic figures which, if genuine, would 
probably surpass in elaborateness and strangeness of design 
even the famed sacrificial scene of the Davenport Tablet. A 
flat stone 3% inches by 4% in diameter is said to have been 
covered with a series of hieroglyphics; the surface is divided 
into four distinct squares, in which are inscribed the faces of a 
male and female with bodies attached resembling those of a tad- 
pole. The squares are interwoven with curved lines, scrolls, and 
other hieroglyphics, and on the top of the stone are notches, 
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twenty in number, ten over each of the figures mentioned. 

Another remarkable relic is also described, which is .called 
the “Butterfly Relic.” It purports also to be covered with 
squares, this time, twenty in number. In the squares are vari- 
ous figures of human faces, birds, the phases of the moon, 
etc., and on another side of the stone are inscribed certain 
figures of a crocodile and a female deity coming forth from 
a mound and presenting an oblation to the crocodile. Evi- 
dently a marvellous work, and the two tablets combined are 
very curious. Great excitement is said to have been awak- 
ened in the vicinity by the discovery. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON ARCHAZOLOGY. 


THE Nation for May 10th has an article on Heeckel’s reply 
to Virchow. The question as to which knows the most seems 
very important to the editor of that paper. 

Virchow has given his attention to anthropologv—the 
editor says to an unprofitable branch of it—craniometry, &c. 
“ Virchow is greatly mistaken in supposing that the scientific 
truth of the theory of descent depends on the discovery of a 
few skulls or bones.” 

Evidently, according to this writer, the science of embry- 
ology is much more important. The decisive point in refer- 
ence to the doctrine of descent, is whether another “cell” or 
two may not be discovered. The rudimentary organs, “ eyes 
which do not see, wings which do not fly, muscles which do 
not move,” furnish the guides by which “we trace our illumina- 
ted paths through what would otherwise be the most hopeless 
jungle of phenomena in which human thought could be 
involved.” 

“The unknown and thus far undiscoverable origin of the 
Etruscan race, civilization and language, have long furnished 
one of the most fascinating problems.” <A veteran explorer, 
Mr. George Dennis, has, however, given many years of re- 
search to the subject, and at last brought out a book, Zhe 
Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. “The inscriptions, though 
very few and very fragmentary, are the data by which the 
ethnology of this famed but obscure people are to be known. 
The bronze templum, discovered at Piacenza, and the famous 
pair of ivory dice, from Vulci, are the only new or valuable 
tokens; but by these, six numerals and a number of new words 
in the Etruscan vocabulary are known. 

The Saturday Magazine for April 5 contains an article upon 
a subject which is worthy of attention, viz., Zulu and other 
weapons. This way of comparing ordinary savage articles of 
war is very important. 
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A few months ago, an article was published in Scribner's 
Monthly upon the Cliff-dwellers of Arizona. The imaginative 
character of the article was exposed at the time in two or 
three newspaper articles from the pen of Governor Aldrich, 
published in the Cleveland Leader. What is wanted is, that 
more thorough and more reliable, though less popular, research 
should be continued, and then let the facts work themselves 
to the surface. 

“Wild Babies” is an interesting article continued in Harper's 
for Nov., 1878, and amply illustrated with babies in cradles 
and boys without clothes. The information furnished is good; 
but why not classify the facts, so that we may know 
definitely something about the customs of the different tribes, 
and understand the distinctions in the nature and local habits 
of the babies “to the manor born?” 


THE April number of 7he Naturalist has a paper by Orville 
A. Derby, on the artificial mounds found on the island of 
Marajo, Brazil. We quote a single sentence from the latter: 
“Of the objects made by prehistor'. man, it may be said that 
they are curious and interesting, but devoid of taste; that is, 
they do not gratify our tastes, purified by centuries of culture 
and art. Among the vases of Marajo, however, are some that 
compare favorably with those cf the ancient Greeks and Etrus- 
cans in symmetry and elegance of form, as well as in the relief 
and high grade of their decorations. Another interesting 
point in connection with the relics found there is that an illus- 
tration of the different stages of prehistoric art can be seen in 
the rudimentary and the more advanced forms of ornamenta- 
tion. These forms include the fret, the cross, and other styles, 
and from the primitive forms has been worked a very interest- 
ing series of modifications. 


THE New York Tribune for May describes a consignment 
of ancient pottery which has been recently exhumed from the 
ancient cemetery in Chiriqui. Some of the pieces are in the 
shape of monkeys, and others bear resemblance to the drink- 
ing cups of Assyria and Greece, having a pointed base, in dis- 
tinction from the common flat-bottom vessel. Tripods were 
also among them, with feet which are said to be in the shape 
of “milk-weed pods.” In the pods were slits, and inside the 
slits clay balls were visible. The supposition is that the feet 
were made in this way to be filled with sweetened liquid, so as 
to serve as traps for ants. 

Scribner's Magazine for May has a description of the 
new Museum of Archeology at Rome. The articles furnished 
to it by Allessandro Castellani are said to be very rare and 
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beautiful. One of these is a “restored” car in which the 
sacred deities and vessels of the Romans were once carried. 
The restoring was made from pieces of bronze which were after 
months of study made to match one another after a model of 
a car which was found in relief on one of the fragments. 


’ Appletons’ Art Fournal for March, April and May has 
an illustrated article on Egypt. The most interesting part is 
that which refers to the track of the Israelites in the exodus. 
Prof. Brugsch, the eminent Egyptologist, has translated a papy- 
rus which describes a journey made at about the same date by 
a single traveller, and from this has identified certain stations 
and places. His opinion is that the Israelites did not cross 
the Red Sea, but the sea of wéeds, which was 80 miles north. 


Scribner for May has an article on the “old mill” at New- 
port, in which the writer maintains that this structure was 
originally built by the Northmen as a “baptistry,” and gives 
a number of illustrations to show the resemblance of the 
“mill” restored, to these ancient edifices. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NEWS. 


Edited by Epwin A. BARBER, West Chester, Pa.: to whom all communications for this 
Department should be forwarded. 


AMONG the titles of recent archeological papers, we notice 
“The Cumberland (Md.) Burial Cairns,” by Frank M. Offutt, 
in No. 6 of Science News. 


A SERIES of interesting caves are reported to have been 
discovered in Page county, Va., in which, it is hoped, will be 
found valuable aboriginal remains. 


ANOTHER soap-stone quarry has been brought to light in 
Virginia, on the Potomac river, by Mr. George Shoemaker, 
of Georgetown, D. C. This is the fourth one discovered 
recently in the eastern portion of the United States. 


REv. M. EELS, of Shokomish, Washington Territory, has 
been doing good missionary work among the Indian tribes of 
that section. He has compiled a small book of hymns in the 
Chinook jargon, which will prove interesting to philologists. 


A PAPER, entitled “Evidences of Cannibalism in an Early 
Race in Japan,” by Prof. Edward S. Morse, reprinted from 
the “Tokio Times” of January 18th, 1879, has been received. 
Prof. Morse is also preparing a memoir on the pottery and 
other remains of the Omori, to be illustrated by seventeen 
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lithographic plates. This is to be published soon by the Im- 
perial University of Tokio. 


PROFESSOR E. D. Cope, of Philadelphia, is in possession of 
a series of obsidian and lava implements found in the western 
states, associated with fossil bones of recent geological time. 
The smaller objects, however, are more delicately chipped and 
delicately fashioned than anything to be seen in any of our 
public museums, and resemble in no respect the bungling pro- 
ductions of Paleolithic man. 


Mr. W. H. HOLMES, of the Hayden Survey, discovered 
last summer, in the Yellowstone National Park, near the head 
of the middle fork of Gardiner’s river, extensive deposits of 
obsidian, from which many of the supplies of the aborigines 
had doubtless been obtained. In the vicinity were found 
great quantities of artificial flakes, among which were a leaf- 
shaped implement and a “core” or “nucleus.” 


Dr. OSCAR LOEW sends the following news from Munich: 
“Numerous implements and relics of the stone and primitive 
iron ages have been found in Italy during the past year, on 
lakes Nemar and Zarda (palafittes) and in the provinces 
Mantua, Molise and Ancona. In the province of Parma 
artistically carved wooden implements were found below a 


stratum of peat. In Switzerland the “Pfahlbauten am Neu- 
enbeuger See” have been further explored with much success, 
and many interesting bronze ornaments have been recovered.” 


THE “Board of Management” of the Permanent Interna- 
tional Exhibition, at Philadelphia, have established an Edu- 
cational Department, to consist of ten sections of science and 
art, each of which has been placed in charge of a competent 
chief. One of the objects of the Archzological and Eth- 
nological Department will be to form a museum of antiq- 
uities, and as every facility has been offered for the proper 
display of collections, it is hoped that in a short time one of 
the largest and most valuable series of aboriginal relics in the 
country will be in the charge of the council. It is proposed 
to establish an extensive loan exhibition, for which, single 
specimens or entire collections are respectfully solicited, which 
in any manner relate to primitive man. All objects loaned 
will be gratefully acknowledged, will receive the most careful 
attention, and be always subject to the order of the owner. 
The following objects are particularly desired: stone and 
bronze implements, hieroglyphical tablets, casts, photographs, 
drawings, manuscripts and books; skulls, skeletons and 
everything obtained from graves or mounds. All contribu- 
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tions and communications should be sent to E. A. Barber, 
Dep’t of Archeology and Ethnology, Permanent International 
Exhibition, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ONE of the numerous objects of the ANTIQUARIAN will be 
to throw more light upon the original uses to which some of 
the pre-historic implements of uncommon form, that have 
heretofore been subjects of considerable controversy among 
archeologists, have been applied. A sufficient number of 
examples of articles of enigmatical character has been gath- 
ered together for purposes of study and comparison, and the 
time has come when disputed questions regarding them should 
be settled, if possible. In the list of such objects may be 
included pierced tablets, perforated discs, ceremonial axes 
(variously called banner stones, scepters and badges of office), 
boat-shaped implements, collars, hollow tubes of large dimen- 
sions, hour-glass tubes, and bird-shaped relics. These latter 
vary greatly in detail, but are all characterized by two oblique 
perforations at the extremities of their bases, evidently designed 
for attachment. A great number of uses have been attrib- 
uted to them by different writers, none of which, however, 
are entirely satisfactory. They are said, by some, to have 
been worn on the heads of women after marriage, the “brood- 
ing-bird” being symbolical of maternity. Others suppose 
them to have been worn at the belt for the suspension of 
scalps. Still others claim that they were worn as amulets, or > 
in removing the husk of corn. The most plausible theory, 
however, which receives weight from an examination of mod- 
ern specimens recently obtained by the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion from Alaska, is that some of them in certain localities 
were fastened to the prows of canoes. It is evident, how- 
ever, that they were designed for a variety of purposes, unless 
their true and only use has not as yet been surmised. The 
question is an interesting one, and the expression of views 
of all interested in the subject is desired. 


LINGUISTIC NOTES. 
Edited by Albert 8. Gatschet, Washington, D.C. Address: P. 0. Box 333. 


Mr. ALPHONSE PINART, well known by his Alaskan re- 
searches, has spent the whole winter season in the northern 
Mexican States, making linguistic, paleographic and ethno- 
logic researches. He has copied a large number of Indian 
rock inscriptions, which will be made public in time. He 
has returned to San Francisco, as the approach of the rainy 
season renders exploration rather difficult and unsafe. 
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THE programme for the third session of the Congress of 
Americanists, Sept. 23-26, announces the discussion of the 
following linguistic and paleographic subjects, and articles to 
be read on the same: “Decipherment of the Maya inscrip- 
tions; Notes upon the Peruvian quipos; In what particulars 
does the Inuit language differ grammatically from the other 
tongues of North America? Comparison of three dialects of 
the Kechua language of Peru; On polysynthetism in American 
languages; Languages outside of America possessed of an in- 
clusive and exclusive plural in the first-person of the verb.” 
Mr. Lucien Adam intends to read a paper on several lan- 
guages of North, Central and South America, some of which 
have never been made public up to this day. 


A recent investigation of the KAYowa language has shown 
that it nasalizes its vowel sounds in a large degree. These 
nasals can be be compared to those of the Sioux language, and 
to the French sounds an, in, on, un; but they are not com- 
parable to the broad English nasal sounds in sling, thong, 
long, sing, sink. Initial and final sounds of a word are rarely 
ever nasalized. The substantive forms a plural by means of 
suffixes, and incorporates the possessive pronouns. The ob- 
ject pronoun is incorporated into the transitive verb and 


placed before it. The verb has a negative form, but no inter- 
rogative form; the negative is formed by inserting Azu or 
hi-in into the stem. Kayowa is a language independent of 
the Shéshoni or Numa family, though it has many important 
words in common with it, asProf. ¥. W. C. Buschmann has 


shown in his “Spuren der aztekischen Sprache.’ 


IT is very gratifying to see that the agents of Indian Reser- 
vations and their employees are commencing to write about 
the /anguages spoken by their /ndian wards. Even when at- 
tempts of this kind are not very perfect, they form a base for 
further studies and aid in preserving the idioms, after they 
are committed to the printing press. Mr. John Menaul, 
teacher at Laguna, Valencia County, New Mexico, has printed 
and published on his own missionary press, the first sheets of 
a primer and of a catechism in the Kéra or Quéra language, 
which hitherto was known to linguists only by some two hun- 
dred vocables, and seems to be endowed with a profusion of 
grammatic forms. In many particulars this idiom recalls the 
Tinne languages spoken by the Apaches of the vicinity, 
though it belongs to a family distinct from this northern stock 
of idioms. Rev. Owen Dorsey is pursuing his studies on the 
Southern Dakota dialects, (Otoe, Missouria, Omaha, etc.) on 
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the Omaha Agency, Nebraska, and Rev. M. Eells is continu- 
ing his linguistic and ethnologic researches among the western 
Selish tribes settled on the Skokomish Agency, Washington 
Territory. He has composed an elaborate article on the eth- 
nology of these tribes, their customs, mythology, etc., and on 
four of their dialects, the Klalam amongst them. All who 
are desirous of writing down Indian languages will succeed 
only when they use a scientific alphabet, giving all the sounds 
occurring in these languages, and by discarding the English 
alphabet altogether, since this is totally unfit for the purpose. 
Those applying for J. W. Powell’s “/utroduction to the Study 
of Indian Languages,” a volume containing blank forms, will 
receive it free of charge by addressing his office, P. O. Box 
806, Washington, D. C. 


PROF. Francots Lenormant, an archeologist and paleograph- 
ist connected with the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris, France, 
has written an “ Essai sur la propagation de l alphabet phénicien 
dans l’ancien monde,” in which he also treats of the Mexican 
and Maya systems of writing. In the first volume, which was 
republished in 1875, (Paris, Maisonneuve et Cie, gr. 8°, with 
plates) he refers in a singularly erroneous manner to the sylla- 
bic system of Sequoya, in use among the Cherokees. He 
says that “fifty years ago an unknown genius, who lived among 
this tribe (settled at that time ‘wear New Orleans’), attempted 
to introduce a syllabic alphabet. From an English alphabetic 
primer he selected a number of letters, whose value was un- 
known to him, composed from them two hundred partially 
syllabic, partially vocalic, signs and aided_by his daughter, af- 
terwards reduced them to eighty. At first the tribe ridiculed 
him, but six years after, in 1830, one-half of the tribe was able 
to read Cherokee in these characters. Subsequently, the 
Americans destroyed the settlements of the Cherokees and drove 
the miserable remains of the tribe beyond the Rocky mountains; 
the Cherokee alphabet was forgotten and is now a thing of 
the past.” Lenormant gives as the source from which he ob- 
tained his information, Ampére’s Promenade en Amérique, vol. 
1, p~. 160. This is only a single instance of the carelessness 
which Europeans often show in quoting their so-called “origi- 
nal sources on America,” and it is painful to see that a book 
otherwise so learned, critical and useful should be disfigured 
by such mistakes. “The Congrés international des Américan- 
istes” would do a good work by signalizing to the European 
students of American archeology and ethnology such volumes 
as do not deserve any implicit faith on account of their super- 
ficiality and their tendency towards hasty generalization. 








THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


ETHNOLOGICAL NOTES. 


PARTIES contemplating a trip to Europe and desirous of 
being present at the sessions of the “ Congres international des 
Américanistes,” to be held at Brussels, Belgium, on the 23d, 
24th, 25th and 26th of September, 1879, can obtain pro- 
gramme of sessions by addressing the delegate of the Congress, 
Albert S. Gatschet, 304 E. street (Northwest), Washington, 
D.C. Tickets of admission can be obtained of him on remit- 
ting $2.50. 

Scientific papers to be read at the sessions of the Congress 
must be in the hands of the “Secretary General of the Com- 
mittee” before August 1, 1879, if the authors cannot them- 
selves be present at the Congress. 


OF the four rivers which encircled the garden of Eden, in 
Genesis, the Phrat and the Chiddekel had long ago been iden- 
tified as the Euphrates and Tigris. A cuneiform monument 
of the British Museum has a series c yeographical names, 
and among them occur. Pisan and Guchan, both canals of the 
Euphrates. Pisan was a canal running south of the Euphra- 
tes, and in the epoch of Alexander the Great went under the 
name of Pallakopas-canal; it is the Pison or Pischon of the 
Bible, and Guchan is the Gihon. Therefore the Hebrew peo- 
ple had placed the cradle of the human race in the vicinity of 
Babylon. The ‘discoverer of the above names, Prof. Dr. F. 
Delitsch, has developed the facts stated above in a scientific 
lecture held before the Geographical Society of Leipzig, Jan- 
uary 28, 1879. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


® 

Maisonneuve et Cte, booksellers and publishers of books on 
America, 15 Quai Voltaire, in Paris, have (1878) issued a new 
catalogue of their publications and stock, which contains 2200 
numbers. This is a reasoned catalogue, and not a mere ac- 
cumulation of book titles, and since it contains nothing else 
but the most valuable books on American Ethnology, Anthro- 
pology, Geography, Travels and Diagnostics, its possession 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the student of these 
sciences. 


PREHISTORIC COPPER IMPLEMENTS. Under this title the 
Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A. M., has “an open letter to the 
Historical Society of Wisconsin,” in the New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, for January, (Boston, 1879) 
in which he gives extracts from the accounts of Jacques Car- 
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tier and Champlain in the original French, with English trans- 
lation, to show the different methods employed at that time 
(1534, etc., 1610, etc.) by the Algonkin and Iroquois Indians 
in making copper implements. 


THE proceedings of the American Philosophical Society in 
Philadelphia, contain an article of fifteen pages by the active 
secretary of the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society of the 
same city, Mr. Henry Phillips, Jr., entitled: “Notes upon the 
Colection of Coins and Medals now upon exhibition at the 
Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Memorial 
Hall, Fairmount Park, Philadelphia.” (Dated Feb. 9, 1879). 
The display of ancient Greek and Roman coins is considerable 
and one part of the collection is termed, “Series representing 
the medallic history of the American Revolution.” 


FROM the South American Mail office, Rio Janeiro, was 
issued, in 1875, an article by Prof. Ch. Fred Hartt, A. M., 
late chief of the geological commission of Brazil, which is re- 
published by Prof. Otis T. Mason, of Washington D. C., in 
the American Naturalist, February, 1879, under the title: 
“Notes on the manufacture of pottery among savage races.” 
(16 pages). A large amount of important details on this sub- 
ject has been here gathered by the lamented author. 


THE Smithsonian Institution has just published a valuable 
contribution to archeology in a quarto volume, which bears 
the following title: “ Zhe Sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumal- 
whuapa in Guatemala, with an account of travels in Central 
America and on the western coast of South America, by S. 
Habel, M. D.; Washington, 1878. Ninety pages and eight 
plates executed by means of the Albertype process, by Har- 
roun and Bierstadt, New York City.” The author of this 
memoir is Doctor S. Habel, a German physician settled in 
New York city and lately deceased. In the first or historical 
portion, which extends from page 3 to 64, he describes graph- 
ically and circumstantially the sights and incidents of his ex- 
ploring trip through Central and the North-west of South 
America, made in the year 1862. The sculptures of Santa 
Lucia described on pp. 63-90, show a very elaborate and art- 
istic style, more developed than most of the Aztec statues 
known to us and represent a different epoch of art. They 
are highly ornamented bassi relievi, and for the larger part 
seem to refer to religious subjects. The slabs were afterwards 
secured by Dr. A. Bastian, for the Berlin Royal Museum. 
More of the historical incidents of Dr. Habel’s visit to the - 
ruins can be found in Smithsonian Annual Report, of 1877. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ SERIES. A Book of American Explorers, by Thomas Wentworth 

Higginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1877. 

This is a series of extracts from the original narrations of the 
early discoverers and explorers of the American coast. The 
book commences with the legends of the Northmen, and the 
extracts are from the Icelandic works. This chapter is followed 
by “Select Letters of Columbus,” “Verrazanos’ Narrative,” 
the narrative of Cabeza de Vaca, extracts from Cartier’s nar- 
rations, etc. There are also extracts on the lost colonies of 
Virginia, Gosnold’s adventures, Captain John Smith, Indian 
traditions of Hudson’s arrival, Miles Standish at Cape Cod, 
and the Massachusetts Bay colonies. 

The volume is a valuable one, as it is equal to a history in 
itself. To those who do not have access to the books them- 
selves, and there are very few who do, it will be interesting to 
find here so many original extracts, and to read the very lan- 
guage of these narratives. To the student of prehistoric to- 
kens it is especially valuable, as it contains many descriptions 
of the various aboriginal tribes and their villages, as well as 
the different weapons and articles of dress, and the houses and 
modes of living which were then known, but which have all 
disappeared. 


TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co., 1879. - 372 pp. 


The charms of Greek Mythology never cease to interest the 
intelligent. New books are all the time appearing, and yet 
others are sought for. This volume is one of the latest and 
best on the subject. The author follows the historic rather 
than the allegorical method. The tales themselves are told in 
a brief and comprehensive way, without any attempt at poet- 
ical embellishment or philosophical explanation. 

The book is well printed on tinted paper, beautifully bound 
in blue and gold, and is very low in price. The publishers are 
worthy of praise for the elegant style in which the volume is 
presented. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1879. 


This history commences with the earliest inhabitants and 
ends with General Grant’s administration. The first pages 
treat of the epoch of the mammoth, the Mound-builders, the 
red Indians, the coming of the Northmen, the coming of Co- 
lumbus, &c., but the story passes on rapidly over the whole 
period of the colonies, the French and Indian war, the Revo- 
lution, the lives of the Presidents, up to the last war and the 
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subsequent events. It is well that so careful a writer has given 
his attention to this comprehensive record. While the book 
is interesting to the young, it is also accurate and reliable. 
The descriptions of prehistoric antiquities are especially valu- 
able, and the cuts contained in the book serve to illustrate 
them and to make it more entertaining. It is gratifying that 
so much attention is given to the Mound-builders, as by this 
means an interest is likely to be awakened which may here- 
after bring to us the solution of some of the problems con- 
cerning them. 
MANUAL OF THE VERTEBRATES OF THE NORTHERN UNITED STATES, includ- 
ing the district east of the Mississippi river, and north of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, exclusive of maritime species. By David Starr Jordan, Ph. D., M. D., 


Professor of Natural History in Butler University. Second edition. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., 1878 


This is the rather formidable title of a book which is more a 
text-book for colleges than it is any special disquisition on the 
vertebrates of a district. One would as soon think of reading 
a dictionary through as to take this volume up for any interest 
it would awaken. As a work for reference it no doubt has 
great value, and for college classes who need the drill of accu- 
rate definition and specific description, it will be very useful. 
The book has already been introduced in Michigan Univer- 
sity and some other colleges, and in this way has met consid- 
erable demand. 


MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. By Henry A. Ballantyne, A. M., with an 
introduction by Hon. J. H. Seelye,D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1879. 


This is a narrative of a journey taken by an American com- 
mercial traveller, through a new and comparatively unknown 
section. The author of it was accompanied by his wife and 
child. He narrates the adventures which befell the party in a 
lively and interesting manner, and by the very minuteness of 
his description of the weather and of the difficulties of the 
route, conveys a vivid idea of the country through which he 
passed. There is no attempt to give a scholarly or a scientific 
description of Persian people, their language, customs or hab- 
its, nor even of the country, but the object seems to be to 
present a readable book of travels, and in this the author has 
succeeded. It is published in elegant style, and forms an at- 
tractive volume for the library or for the table. 
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TO. THE CONTRIBUTORS TO 


THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. 


GENTLEMEN : 

The present number completes the first volume of the ANTIQUARIAN. We 
take the opportunity-to address a few words to our contributors. We would say that in 
the editorial department we have succeeded much beyond our expectations. From the 
outset we have found that there is no lack of material. 

We have given more than we promised. Each number has been larger than the pre- 
ceding, and yet the material has increased teo rapidly for us to keep pace with it. The 
contributions for future numbers are numerous and very valuable, and the names of new 
contributors are constantly being added to our list. We have the promise of more than 
we can possibly publish. 

But we beg leave to make a few suggestions in reference to the subjects which we 
desire for the journal. The Indian Races, Mexican Antiquities and Prehistoric Relics, 
are now the topics of many unpublished papers, and still other papers are crowding upon 
us. On these subjects the continent is very prolific. Oregon, California and the Terri- 
tories furnish many new discoveries. The Mound-builders and Southern Antiquities are 
also rewarding the labors of many explorers. Scarcely a district in the country is free 
from investigation. 

What we desire to say is that we do not wish to confine the contributors to these 
topics. The scope of the Magazine is not limited. The science of Anthropology is a very 
broad ohe. Even in its physical and metaphysical aspects there are many, and varied 
studies, but there are other subjects connected with it. Religion and Science also present 
topics of great interest, and these both find their richest field of investigation in the 
department which we have chosen. The conflict of thought-now concentrates about the 
science of man. We do not avoid the discussion of these topics, but rather hope to share 
in the advanced thought upon them. 

It should also be remembered that THE ANTIQUARIAN has a broad field before it. 
Oriental lands present many things which cannot fail to interest and instruct us. Egypt- 
ology, Assyriology and Biblical Archeology are as appropriate for our pages as are Amer- 
ican Antiquities. We hope to make these prominent, and shall endeavor, at least, to give 
accounts of all discoveries in these departments. It is also probable that the continents 
of Europe, Asia’ and Africa will be embraced in the field of our journal. Comparative 
Ethnology and Archeology in all lands have become a specialty with many, and we hope 
to secure contributions on these topics. 

The interests of the Magazine require that we make the contents more varied and 
more adapted to general readers. We believe that we can do this without diverting it 
from its original objects. Some of the European journals of Anthropology are very 
general. It will be our endeavor to make the ANTIQUARIAN also as broad as is possible 
and not destroy its scholarly and throroughly scientific character. We hope that the name 
will not mislead, and that our contributors and patrons will aid us in making it one of the 
broadest and best publications of its kind in existence. 
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Tue Editor of THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN desires correspondence and infor- 
mation on the following topics : 

1, The Aborigines of North America, their language, traditions, customs, migrations, 
or early history and condition. 

2. The Mound Builders, their relics, earthworks, symbols, modes of burial or other facts. 

3. The Pueblos, or the early inhabitants of Mexico, New Mexico and Peru, or the Pacific 
coast, with accounts of the ruins, style of architecture and peculiar relics, styles of orna- 
mentation, and any other fact of interest. 

4. The discovery of the remains of the mammoth and mastodon, or the bones of man, or 
any traces of either man or the mammoth, in the geological strata preceding the present 
historic period. 

5. Any evidencés concerning the migration of the American races from either continent, 
7 way of Behring’s Straits, the Polynesian Islands, or by way of the Atlantic from the 

uropean or African coast. 

6, Any comparison between the languages, relics, remains, skulls, skeletons, earthworks 
or architectural structures, symbols, hieroglyphics, inscriptions or other evidences of man 
in America, and the races of other lands, either in Japan, China, East Indies, Africa, the 
Polynesians or Siberia. 

7. Any intelligence as to the origin of the various traditions among the aborigines; or 
of the serpent symbol and the sun worship, and other peculiarities of religion in America, 
whether it be by a comparison with the same customs in other countries, or by the accu- 
rate description of the facts as they are found in this nies y A 

Correspondents will confer a favor if they will mention all discoveries, explorations and 
investigations made in any of these directions, The brief statement of facts, without 
a 4 rn in the form of the statement, provided only it be accurate and plain, 
will be very acceptable, and will materially aid in accomplishing the designs of THE ANTI- 
QUARIAN. Address, Rev. 8. D. PEET, 
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The Editor of Tot AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN is collecting material for publication on the 
Native Races and the Prehistoric Antiquities of America. All persons who have in their 
possession books, pamphlets, unpublished manuscripts, or other papers on hese subjects, 
will confer a favor if they will send a copy of the same to the address below. The object 
is to make this collection of the literature of Archzeol and Ethnology as complete as 
possible, and one which shall correspond to the many collections of relics which are being 
gathered in various localities. Newspaper articles upon the various discoveries of bones 
or relics and other prehistoric antiquities and upon local pioneer history, especially if 
containing accounts of the Indians and their history or traditions, are particularly desired. 
The Secretaries of Historical and Pioneer Societies, and of Academies of Science or Natural 
History Societies, are respectfully requested to forward copies of reports and proceedings, 
at the earliest opportunity, for notice; and publishers are also requested to send books on 
the above subjects for review in the Magazine. 

THE ANTIQUARIAN is designed to be the medium of communication between students of 
ereay in alllands. An a of publications is therefore respectfully solicited 
from the various Anthropological and Archseological Societies of Europe and other 
countries. Address Rev. S. D. PEET, Editor Am. Antiquarian, F 
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The first number of Tue ANTIQUARIAN has been unavoidably delayed. The next number we hope 
to publish earlier in the quarter’ Contributors and Correspondents will please forward their commu- 
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This Magazine is designed. to be a medium of correspondence between Archzolo- 
gists, Ethnologists and other scientific gentlemen. It embraces in.its scope the widest 
range of intelligent discussion on the subject of Anthropology, but is especially de- 
voted to the study of the Historic and Pre-historic Antiquities of the two Continents 
of America. 

It will contain original articles on Early American History, on the Native Races 
of America, and on Pre-historic Archeology, from the most prominent writers in 
the different departments. 

The results of investigation by the different Historical and Archzological Societies 
will be given by it, and correspondence from gentlemen in various and distant locali- 
ties in reference to all recent explorations and discoveries will also be presented. 


Its pages will be open to discussions on the great problem of man, but the chief 
object will be to illustrate the earliest history of the American Continent, the Mound 
Builders, the Antiquities of Peru, Mexico, New Mexico and the Territories, the 
traces.of the ‘‘ white man” before the discovery by Columbus; the Native Races, 
their migrations, affinities and characteristics; the Relics, Remains and Structures 
belonging to the Pre-Histori¢ ages ; the Languages of the Aborigines, and all other 
topics connected with the pre-Columbian History. 


Correspondence will also be sought from gentlemen in other countries so far as it 
may illustrate these topics, and the Pre-historic Antiquities of all lands will be made 
a specialty. The aim will be to make the Magazine the exponent of all antiquarian 

‘ research on the continent. & 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
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THE Score of THE ANTIQUARIAN WILL BE UNDERSTOOD BY THE FOLLOWING ListT,OF ToPics; 

The Earty History, Exploration, Discoveries and Settlement, ef the different portions 
of the Continent, 

The Native Races, their Physical and Mental Traits, Social Organizations and Tribal 
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TESTIMONIALS. 


The noiseless rise of an archeological periodical near the center of our North America 
is a pleasant phenomenon. Thereis an abundanve of material, and the periodical has 
plenty of very interesting work on its hands. Itis an enterprise worthy of public atten- 
tion and liberal support. * * * Mr. Peet is a lover and very much master of his 
work. The facts he collects are very suggestive, and it were a misfortune if they were 
left unrecorded.—Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan. 1879. 

Up to within a few years most of the work in this department has been done abroad, 
and the Anthropological Societies of Paris, London and Berlin, each with its special organ 
for making known the fruits of research, and with a large and distinguished membership, 
show the wise her me that have been made for the prosecution of future investigations. 
* * e publication before us meets an important want, in supplying an author- 
itative medium for the announcement of discoveries, the discussion of new views, and 
the presentation of the results of American research. The broad ground it is intended to 
coveris stated in the prospectus. * s The magazine is a credit to American sci- 
ence, and deserves to be well sustained.— Popular Science Monthly, Dec. 1878. 
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